


Teiko Sasaki was two when the Bomb was dropped. In 1955 she died at the age 

of 12, a victim of radiation absorbed 10 years before. Last year Sculptor Kazuo 

Kikuchi (c.) molded her little figure holding an abstract symbol of peace. Teiko’s 

brother Masachiro (l.) looks on. As all the world cries “No more Hiroshima!” 
we offer Teiko as a symbol of our time. 
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It’s the sane world 
vs. a Dulles-Johnson 


oly war 


By Kumar Goshal 

N HIS STATE OF THE UNION mes- 

sage last week President Eisenhower 
served up the substance of the “peace 
through strength” Rockefeller-Gaither 
reports, garnished with platitudes and 
with a gravy bowl on the side. 

At home it was overshadowed by Sen- 
ate majority leader Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
precedent-breaking opposition state-of- 
the-union report to the Senate Demo- 
crats, delivered 48 hours earlier. Abroad, 
it was eclipsed by the simultaneous re- 
lease of Soviet Premier Bulganin’s new 
appeal to NATO and Warsaw Pact mem- 
bers and, especially, to Mr. Eisenhower. 


EIGHT POINTS: The President began 
by announcing he would devote his mes- 
sage “entirely” to the twin tasks of ‘‘our 
safety through strength” and “building 
a genuine peace.” In an eight-point “out- 
line of action,” which was seven-eighths 
military and one-eighth bromide, he calle 
ed for: 

1. Defense reorganization to eliminate 
harmful inter-service rivalries. 

2. More foreign bases and stand-by 
crews for the U.S. Strategic Air Com- 
mand to “increase their readiness for in- 


Ike's message dooms social welfare spending 


By Lawrence Emery 
T THE TURN of the year the world 
was at peace, but in Washington 
as the second session of the 85th Con- 
gress convened on Jan. 7 the mood was 
one of wartime. 


The President’s annual State of the 
Union message betrayed its title. Presi- 
dential press secretary James C, Hag- 
erty said in advance that it would be 
“different from anything we've ever 
given”—and it was. It had little or 
nothing to do with the state of the Un- 
fon; instead, it was a call to arms in 
the name of a need “to wage total 
peace.” 


Whatever slim hopes there had been 
of progressive legislation from this Con- 
gress were buried under the panic of 
the war-minded men of government. 
Even such normally sane and _ sober 
journals as the N.Y. Times were in- 
fected with the panic; it reported in its 
news columns that in this Congress 
“the accent will be on military and sci- 
entific security; social welfare legisla- 
tion is likely to be all but pushed aside 
completely.” Editorially the paper called 
for “discipline, sacrifice and hard work” 
and demanded new arms “irrespective 
of cost.” 


A NEGATIVE SESSION: The President 


himself said of his demand for increased 
spending on super-weapons of destruc- 
tion: “It means reducing expenditures 
on less essential military programs and 
installations, postponing some new Ci- 
villian programs, transferring some to 
the states, and curtailing or eliminating 
others.” 


The President said that items of do- 
mestic concern traditionally contained 
in the State of the Union message 
would be covered later in separate mes- 
sages to Congress. But it was certain 
that this year there would be no tax 


(Continued on Page 4) 


for space — 


stant reaction,” and an accelerated mis- 
sile program. 

3. Increased “military aid’ to U.S. al- 
lies. 

4. Extension of the trade agreements 
act to help “supply our ever-increasing 
demand for raw materials” and to 
strengthen “free nations of the world.” 

5. “Exchange of scientific and tech- 
nical information with friendly coun- 
tries.” 

6. “An investment of about a billion 
dollars over a four-year period” in edu- 


PRPLLOLLS 


PETITION TO UN 


9000 scientists ask 
end of bom) tesis 


UST AS THE GUARDIAN was going 

to press, Nobel Prize laureate Dr. Li- 
nus Pauling delivered to US Secy. Gen, 
Dag Hammarskjold a petition signed by 
9,000 scientists from 43 countries urging 
immediate action to stop tests of nuclear 
bombs by international agreement. 
Among the signers were 2,705 from the 
U.S., including 101 members of the Natl. 
Academy of Sciences. The GUARDIAN 
will carry full details next week. 
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cation and research, and “hard work” 
for “the student himself with his bag 
of books and his homework.” 

7. An increase of $1,300,000,000 for the 
present fiscal year for new weapons and 
“a total increase of about $4,000,000,000” 
in 1959 “for missiles, nuclear ships, atom- 
ic energy,” etc. 

8. “Works of peace” by Moscow such as 
cooperation in eradicating malaria, and 
acceptance of the U.S. package proposal 
for disarmament, 

GOD AND GUNS: Eisenhower ended with 
the hope that Congress and the American 
‘Continued on Page 8) 





A CAMPAIGN FOR ALL GUARDIAN READERS 





10.000 mew readers in 19938! 


HIS IS THE GUARDIAN’s Tenth Year. As quickly as pos- 
T sible during this year we aim to add at least 10,000 read- 
ers. We need your help to do this. 


commuter, 


chess opponent, 
friend or colleague in any activity—the GUARDIAN can re- 
ceive a giant boost in readership wit: 1 this very week. 


sports companion, 


vacation 








In this issue 
AFTER 34 VEARS 
‘Daily Worker’ dies p. 3 
KONNI ZILLIACUS 
British for peace. .p. 4 
THE WATER WAR 


Let us demonstrate how little effort it will take for you 
to put this campaign over the top: 


Have you a pen or pencil handy? Will you write on the 
margin of this column the initials of just one person you 
know who used to take the GUARDIAN, or who would try 
it for 13 weeks if you suggested it? 

If you have thought of just one such Individual—neigh- 
bor, office or shop acquaintance, schoolmate, teacher, stu- 
Gent, sister, brother, father, mother, aunt or uncle, fellow 


There are over 33,000 individual GUARDIAN readers— 
not counting others who read your copy of the paper. As you 
can surely think of just one additional person to get a $1, 
13-week trial sub, just as surely can all the rest of the 33,000 
—and presto! the GUARDIAN will have to hire extra help 
immediately to record the landslide of new subscriptions. As 
the old Chinese proverb puts it: “A thousand mile journey 
begins with one step.” We ask you to take this one step— 
now. 


(Continued in Report to Readers, p. 2) 


Rages in California p. 5 
CEDRIC BELFRAGE 
Afro-Asian parley p. 6 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
What's the news? p. 7 


NEGROES IN FILMS 
See the Spectator p. 10 
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Start the New Year right $ 


If your address label reads ‘““JAN-58” or earlier, 
your subscription is in arrears and is due for renewal 
NOW. To renew for one year, mail address label with 
$5. Don’t delay, do it today! 


"ty M AIL 
BAG 


Taxpayers’ money 
HAMMONTON, N. J. 

The enclosed $13.66 was paid 
to me for an involuntary ap- 
pearance before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Committee in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Robert Morris, 
counsel of the committee, has 
announced his candidacy for 
nomination to the U.S. Senate 
on the Republican Party ticket 
in NJ. in 1958. My check and 
the checks paid to others who 
were subpenaed add up tO a 
contribution by the U.S. tax- 
payers to this campaign. I am 
sorry to report that the taxpay- 
ers were cheated, as Mr. Morris 
was disappointed. Since one of 
my own favorite campaigns is 
to contribute to the mainten- 
ance of the GUARDIAN, I can 
think of no better use for it 
than to send it to you. I can 
think of many taxpayers who 
would approve such use of their 
money. 





C. W. Fowler 


Curtains of gold 
MELROSE, MASS. 

As Sputniks rise from other 
lands, this figure of speech from 
an obituary in the Dartmouth 
Alumni Magazine for December, 
1957, perhaps expresses even 
more than the highest senti- 
ments its writer could attain: 

“As once again that Golden 
Curtain is drawn aside to re- 
ceive one of our longtime 
friends and companions .. .” 
etc. 

Thus is the “curtain philos- 
ophy” and the great god Gold 
injected even into the sorrow of 
death. What finer concept for 
those so trained than to die and 
go behind a Golden Curtain to 
count and eat money forever. 
Marx and Engels suggested the 
best ultimate use for gold would 
be to make urinals. 

Frank Collier 


Sputnik vs. supernatural 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

Secondary consideration with 
the Soviets in the Sputnik 
launchings may have been the 
repercussions they were bound to 
effect in the still supernaturally- 
sanctioned Moslem and Budd- 
hist worlds—all to the advan- 
tage of the position of historical 
materialism. 

Even here in this country it 
is still common for parochial 
schools to distribute colored 
cardboard tableaux of “heaven,” 
as the place straight up above 
us in the sky, with a white-robed 
deity on a golden throne, trailed 
by a lady in a blue peignoir, ap- 
parently skating over a sea of 
glass, etc. All, except the hu- 
man-oriented Chinese (“beyond 
the Yellow Springs” being their 
most specific guess as to the 
ereafter),: have envisaged vel- 

er houris; ‘Buddhist ‘incarna- 


Be sure to check your address label carefully for er- 
rors before enclosing. Indicate if you want your 
paper wrapped. Enclose remittance, mail to: 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN, 197 E. 4th St., New York 9. 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


TORONTO, Ontario, AP— 
The best defense against 
the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, says retired Air 
Vice - Marshal J.L. Plant, 
would be a curtain of sand 
across the sky. 

“The missile will burn it- 
self out by friction as it flies 
through the sand,” he told a 
news conference. “The prob- 
lem is getting the sand into 
the sky.” 

—Chicago Daily News, 1/5 

One year free gub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
E. and R. Durham, Chicago, Ill. 














tions by the thousands or the 
Christian trinity, etc., as being 
in the sky—since, to primitive 
man, nowhere seemed better to 
go than up, I suppose, and it 
looked blue and inviting. Each 
revolution of Sputnik refutes 
these childish concepts and 
brings us close to applying man’s 
energies to the improvement of 
this planet. 

Lenore K. Hartigan 


Fosterguard 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Both the U. S. and Soviet 
space programs have the prob- 
lem of re-entry, of bringing sat- 
ellites down to earth. Russian 
scientists have failed twice, al- 


though their refusal to recover 
the dog in Beta may have been 
due to fear of the Hollywood 
Tail-Waggers Club. In the 
meantime, the first U. 8. satel- 
lite, Fosterguard, has been cir- 
cling beyond earthly influence 
since the Hague Convention of 
1907. U.S. pride, hurt by hasty 
headlines and Pentagonies, re- 
fuses to predict when Foster- 
guard will be brought back 
through friction, heat and tur- 
bulence to Life’s Earth. But for 
two decades Fosterguard has 
sent Life secrets from the world 
beyond and may plunge through 
the Natosphere intact in time 
for Life’s next deadline. 

Adam Zoffox 


Thanks from Jim Dolsen 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

All my thanks to the many 
readers of the GUARDIAN who 
contributed to my defense in the 
Pennsylvania sedition trial and 
the ‘Pittsburgh Smith Act prose- 


Sees ee nw eee 
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cution and the lengthy appeals 
that finally ended in the set- 
ting aside of the convictions. 

The combined total of 25 years 
imprisonment to which I was 
sentenced under this thought- 
control persecution would have 
kept me in jail until close to a 
hundred years of age! 

I am still in debt for my share 
of the expenses incurred in the 
legal defense of the Smith Act 
case. This is a moral obligation 
which, unfortunately, I have no 
personal resources to cover. I am 
consequently asking readers of 
this paper who are in a position 
to help me liquidate this obliga- 
tion and who would like to par- 
ticipate in a New Year’s resolve 
to clear the decks, to do so by 
sending a donation for this pur- 
pose. 

Contributions will be grate- 
fully acknowledged and should 
be sent to my address, listed be- 
low. 

James Dolsen 
2018 N. 32 St. 


Arms across the sea 
BOSTON, MASS. 

It is not quite correct to im- 
ply, as you do in your Dec. 23 
issue on the Gallup Poll, that 
the USSR favors free inter- 
change of tourists, ideas and 
opinions. I would like to believe 
that as much as you would! If 
you will read the text of 
Khrushchev’s radio interview 
broadcast in the U.S. in which 
he dealt with this, you will see 
he limited such interchange to 
views that do not advocate war. 
Also in official Soviet replies to 
the American proposals on this, 
the verbatim texts reveal that 
the USSR reserves always the 
right to prevent the Soviet peo- 
ple from hearing any “war- 
making” American propaganda. 
In short, the government of the 
USSR advocates limited and 
censored interchange of opin- 
fons, as it does not trust nor 
have faith in the Soviet people. 
The American government ad- 
vocates very limited trial or test 
exchanges on complete freedom. 
To me, the American govern- 
ment’s attitude is far in ad- 
vance of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s atitude. 

(Rev.) Hugh Warren Weston 


Tongue in cheek 


DURHAM, N.C. 

Whenever the Church praises 
liberty, or any other creature 
which is contrary to her inter- 
ests, she does so with her tongue 
in her cheek, as witness the 
quote in your article that she fa- 
vored freedom of the press, but 
only “within the laws of right 
reason”—by which she means 
regulation by the Church. 

It follows that the only right 
that anyone has is to follow the 
Church’s teachings. The Church 
generously grants this liberty to 
all! 

I. Riggs 


Prayer 
BRISBANE, CALIF. 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Sky rackets make my rest less 
deep; 
If a jet hits this house before I 
wake, 
I hope I die before I wake, 
L. H. H. 
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REPORT TO READERS 


10.000 mew readers 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ERE’S WHY we believe the time is ripe for a full-scale rebuilds 

ing job by every GUARDIAN reader and friend. The GUARD- 
IAN stands virtually alone today on the national scene as a publie 
cation devoted to peace, human rights, and the aspirations of pro- 
gressive America. You who make up the GUARDIAN readership are 
the bedrock of progressive America. Your voices have never been 
stilled in a decade of repression and steps toward war. 

Today more people agree with you, in whole or in part, than at 
any other time in the Cold War period. Men and women who with- 
drew from the campaigns for peace and freedom under the drastie 
pressures of McCarthyism and the drive for conformity may now 
find the company of millions where once mere handfuls opposed re- 
pression and war. 

The urgency of peace and the removal of the threat of wars of 
annihilation are the paramount concerns of all thinking people of 
our nation, as of all nations. The demand for negotiation of world 
differences grows in volume by the hour. Yet there is no organized 
expression of this yearning for peace and safety anywhere in Amer- 
ican public life today. 

We believe the time is at hand for a remobilization of progres- 
sive America. We believe the rifts can and must be healed which 
have stayed progressive America from speaking with one voice. 


E ARE UNDER NO ILLUSION that the simple act of your add- 
ing one reader to the GUARDIAN’s list—or even an overnight 
doubling of our readership, 
which is a real possibility if 
everyone pitches in—will 
immediately create a new 
political force in our coun- 
try. 

What that simple act will 
do, immediately, is to widen 
the area of awareness that 
there is an alternative to a 
sky-high $30 billion missile 
race in the next four years, 
piled on top of the biggest 
peace time budgeting in 
world history. To an appal- 
ling degree, the media of 
communication in our coun 
try today acknowledges no 
such alternative. What we 
can do, further, is to bring 
together again people who 
have fallen away from one 
another in recent years; and 
to begin to show ways of 
mending many of the dif- 
ferences which have ren- 
dered the good people of our 
country divided and inac- 
tive, 


Wwe. T'EEL CONFIDENT that every GUARDIAN reader can cons 
tribute at least one added reader in this widening process, 
Some can do more. . 

For those who can ring the bell three times we have what we 
think is the prize of prizes. 

We have obtained for this exclusive purpose the remaining sup- 
ply of the popular edition of I Vote My Conscience, the late Vito 
Marcantonio’s speeches and writings in his incomparable 14 years in 
Congress. Your copy awaits you—for sending us three $1 new trial 
subscriptions. If you can’t send three all at once, send the first one 
you can right away, then keep tabs for yourself. When you send us 
No. 3, remind us to send you your copy of the great “Marc” book. 
You'll find it a rich reward indeed—494 pages with 66 superb photos 
—a glowing memorial of a legislator whose whole political life was 
dedicated to the people’s cause of peace and human freedoms. 

For this week, we stress this one fast action: refer back to P. 1 
(where you jotted down those initials, remember?) and sign up that 
added reader in the blank right opposite here, on P. 3. 

If you will respond now, we think we will have the figures in 
short order to prove that an immediate goal of 10,000 added readers 
is not only a realistic one, but ap accomplished one! 

‘Then we'll stdit “6m the ‘second 10,000, °° —tTHE GUARDIAN 
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EX-EDITOR JOHN GATES IN AN EARLIER TROUBLED TIME 


Government padlocks couldn’t stop the paper tivo years ago... 


INTERNAL TROUBLES BLAMED 





Daily Worker folds after 34 years 
—editor quits paper and party 


XACTLY 34 YEARS to the day after 

its first issue, the final number of 
the Daily Worker appeared on Jan. 13. 
The paper, which since 1924 has been a 
vehicle for Communist Party policy and 
program, had survived the incessant at- 
tacks of its enemies, including govern- 
ment seizure of its assets in 1956. But it 
could not overcome in 1957 a 30% cir- 
culation drop which occurred in the 
midst of a rapidly sharpening factional 
struggle within the party 

The intra-mura! political battle was 

highlighted last week by John Gates’ res- 
ignation from the party and as editor 
of the Daily Worker and the weekly 
Worker. Gates told a press conference 
that the parity had become “a futile and 
impotent political sect” and that the 
daily paper “is not dying a natural death. 
It is being murdered.” He accused “a 
small group of willful and reckless com- 
rades in the leadership” of destroying 
the paper. 
GREAT REGRET: Charles J. Hendley, 
secretary-treasurer of Publishers New 
Press, Inc., owners of the paper, an- 
nounced “with great regret” that “we 
find it impossible to keep up the publi- 
cation of a daily paper by means of the 
contributions which the supporters of 
our press are now giving.” 

The Daily Worker staff issued a state- 
ment on Jan. 9 pointing out that dur- 
ing the past ten years the paper has 
faced “a continuing drop in circulation 

. and a continuous illegal harass- 
ment of readers, advertisers and news- 
stand dealers by various government and 
non-government agencies.” 


TROUBLE IN THE PARTY: The paper's 
1957 deficit was $250,000. The decision 
to discontinue publication came after it 
was learned that the CP could not be 
counted on to help raise the large sums 
needed to meet the deficit. The CP ite 
self faces an unsatisfactory situation, 
the staff statement said, because of 
“lower party membership, diminished re- 
sources and unresolved political differ- 
ences.” 

The Worker, which has been issued 
as the week-end edition of the Daily 
Worker, will continue as a weekly paper. 
Hendley announced plans to expand The 


Worker and increase its circulation. “Sav- 
ing and expanding The Worker,” he said, 
“is the surest way toward reviving the 
Daily Worker.” 


BACKWARD LOOK: The final issue of 
the Daily Worker featured a bouncy front 
page headline: “We'll Be Back! Fighting 
for Peace, Democracy and Socialism.” 
The paper’s editorial commitment over 
the years was reflected in a panel of 
front pages carrying the following main 
headlines: Jan. 13, 1924—‘Bankers Seek 
to Prop Tottering Germany”; Aug. 23, 
1927—“‘Sacco and Vanzetti MURDER- 
ED!”; Mar. 1, 1930—‘“Workers, Jobless! 
All Demonstrate on March 6!”; July 26, 
1937—“‘Four Are Free! Scottsboro Boys 
Here Today”; Sept. 30, 1938—“Chamber- 
lain in Monstrous Betrayal Orders Seiz- 
ure of Czechoslovakia’; Jan. 9, 1939—~ 
—"150,000 Give Hero’s Acclaim to 
Mooney in Historic Rally”; Dec. 8, 1941 
—‘Japan Opens War on U.S.—Commu- 
nists Pledge Government Their All in 
Country’s Defense.” 


WHAT NEXT? Gates’ resignation drew 
the immediate fire of the party's na- 
tional administrative committee, and the 
equally speedy applause of the come 
mercial press. The committee declared: 
“His Klieg-lighted resignation comes as 
something of an anti-climax to Commu- 
nists, who have had a series of abortive 
resignations from Gates.” It contended 
that “for some time Gates has been po- 
litically disoriented and has been chal- 
lenging many of the basic principles of 
scientific socialism, Marxism.” 


What exact course Gates’ future ac- 
tivities would take remained in doubt. 
He told reporters he intended to “rejoin 
the American people.” The N.Y. Herald 
Tribune (1/11) summoned up enough 
editorial dexterity to interpret Gates’ res- 
ignation as meaning “that Bulganin and 
the other Kremlin hacks who call the 
tune for the world’s Communist parties 
are not genuinely seeking peace.” It wel- 
comed Gates, “belatedly though it may 
be, to the company of civilized men.” 

The ex-editor’s first public appearances 
were scheduled to take place on the Mike 
Wallace Interview (WABC-TV, 10 p.m., 
E.S.T., Jan. 18), and in a series of articles 
beginning Jan, 20 in the N.Y. Post, 


JENCKS DECISION APPLIED 





Court overturns ruling that 
CP register as ‘subversive’ 


By Louis E. Burnham 


HE GOVERNMENT'S seven-year at- 

tempt to force the Communist Party 
to register as a “Communist-action” or- 
ganization dominated by the Soviet 
Union met a legal roadblock on Jan. 9. 
The U.S. Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ton ruled that the Subversive Activities 
Control Board erred in refusing to re- 
quire the FBI to produce secret records 
demanded by CP attorneys in cross ex- 
amination of witnesses. On this basis, 
a board finding that the party must reg- 
ister was overturned. 


The unanimous ruitng of the court, . 


delivered by Judge E. Barrett Pretty- 


man, was based on the recent Supreme - 
Court decision in the case of union leader - 


Clinton E. Jencks. In that case the Court 
affirmed the principle that the govern- 
ment must produce relevant secret re- 
ports in criminal trials. The Appeals 
Court opinion extended this ruling to 
administrative proceedings and based it- 
self on “the elementary proposition that 
the interest of the United States is that 
justice be done.” The Court stated: “The 
question here is whether production [of 
Government records] is one of the fun- 
damentals of fair play required in an 
administrative proceeding. We think it 
| Nag 

THE INFORMER: The Court’s decision 
related specifically to testimony of gov- 
ernment informer Mary Stalcup Mark- 
ward. The CP sought to impeach the 
Markward testimony by showing she had 
contradicted herself on at least three 
occasions in her career as a professional 
FBI witness: (1) in testimony before the 
SACB concerning a statement attributed 
to Phil Frankfeld, former Baltimore CP 
chairman; (2) in alleging that she had 
received only “expenses” from the FBI 
when government records showed pay- 
ments to her of $24,026.45; (3) in her 
testimony before a Defense Department 
security hearing “identifying” Mrs. An- 
nie Lee Moss, a government worker, as 
a communist. 


The SACB refused to order that the 
Markward reports to the FBI, her testi- 
mony in the Moss security hearing and 
the FBI records on her compensation be 
made available to the defense. These 
rulings of the Board were reversed in 
last week’s decision. 


While the ruling does not deal with 
the constitutionality of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 under which the Board 
functions, it will affect a number of pro- 
ceedings now before the Board. Several 
organizations are fighting against regis- 
tration orders, either before the Board 
or in the courts. The American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born is 
currently involved in proceedings at the 
Board level. The National Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship has taken 
its case to the Court of Appeals. The 
SACB has refused to drop action against 
some organizations even though they 
have been dissolved since proceedings 
were initiated. 


UNION CASES: Also before the Board 
are hearings involving the United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America and the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union. Both unions were 
charged with being “communist-infil- 
trated” organizations and hailed before 
the SACB under the terms of the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954 (Butler Act). 
The Mine-Mill case has been suspended 
for the past six months pending the Ap- 





peals Court decision. Union attorney 
Nathan Witt made a demand for dis- 
closure of secret government records but 
the Board held off a ruling pending the 
Court’s disposition of the CP case. 
Unions found “guilty” under the Butler 
Act are denied access to the services of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


The Court ruled unfavorably on an- 
other aspect of the CP appeal. John Abt 
and Joseph Forer, attorneys for the 
Party, asked the court to throw out the 
case on the grounds that it could not be 
shown that the CP is substantially un- 
der the domination, influence and con- 
trol of a foreign power. To prove this, 
they argued, the Government would have 
to show that the Soviet Union wields 
“enforceable authority” in the affairs of 
the U.S. party. The Court denied this 
contention with the following reasoning: 
“An organization or a person may be 
substantially under the direction or dom- 
ination of another person or organiza- 
tion by voluntary compliance as well as 
through compulsion . .. If the Soviet 
Union directs a line of policy and an or- 
ganization voluntarily follows the direc- 
tion, the terms of this statutory defini- 
tion would be met.” 


BOARD’S MOVE: The next move in the 
fight against thought control and 
organizational regimentation is up to the 
SACB. It must now produce the records 
demanded or strike the Markward test- 
timony from the record. (In 1956 a Su- 
preme Court ruling forced the Board to 
strike testimony of FBI informers Paul 
Crouch, Manning Johnson and Harvey 
Matusow as tainted.) 


If the records are produced it will re- 
quire more cross-examination. In any 
case, the Board will be required to make 
a new finding regarding the CP based 
on the record as amended. CP coun- 
sel Abt said that any further adverse 
rulings by the Board will be appealed 
again to the court. 
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ZILLIACUS CALLS DULLES WORLD’S GREATEST MENACE 





The heat is on in Britain for peace 


By K. Zilliacus 
Labour Member of Parliament 


LONDON 
OR THE FIRST TIME since the thir- 
ties, the Parliamentary Labour Party 
has clashed with the Tory Government 
over the whole field of foreign affairs, and 
carried its dissent to a vote. It happened 
on Dec. 20, the day before the House rose 
for the Christmas and New Year holidays 
(we meet again on Jan. 21), and marks, 
if not a turning point, at least a mile- 
post in Labour’s political evolution. 

The debate was held against the back- 
ground of a Gallup poll that shook even 
the NATO Conference in Paris. For it 
showed that 85% of all voters wanted the 
Western leaders to meet the Soviet lead- 
ers for top-level talks; only 4% were 
against, with 11% undecided. The break- 
down of these figures was even more sur- 
prising: 91% of Conservative voters for 
talks, 6% against, 3% undecided; Lib- 
erals, 90% for, 2% against, 8% unde- 
cided; Labour 84% for, 4% against, 12% 
undecided. 

If there were a vote in this country on 
which was the greater menace to peace— 
Khrushchev or Dulles—John Foster would 
undoubtedly win hands down. For Mr. 
Dulles is as universally distrusted and 
detested in Britain as he is in the US— 
or in Europe or Asia, for that matter. 

Moreover, the idea is getting around 
that Ike ain’t what he used to be—as 
seen from Europe he seems to have be- 











in San Francisco Chronicle 


Bastian 
“Here we go again!” 


come a national mascot of the Republi- 
can Party, an advertisement for the new 
business or public relations management, 
a triumph of medical science, and, for all 
we over here can tell, a miracle of the 
taxidermist’s cult; but in no effective 
sense the Chief Executive of the United 
States. 


“MAC, THE KNIFE”: What with that 
and the deadlock between the Adminis- 
tration and Congress the U.S. system of 
government looks paralyzed and the Unit- 
ed States like a huge and deadly mine 
bobbing about in the traffic lanes of ci- 
vilization, threatening to blow us all to 
glory—with Mr. Dulles on board trying 
to bump any ships painted red below the 
waterline. 


But if there is general agreement in 
England that Mr. Dulles is an interna- 
tional menace, the opinion is equally 
widely and firmly held that our own 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, is 
a national disaster. He balked in the de- 
bate like a pint-sized Genghis Khan in 
a bowler hat, combining the morals and 
mentality of Hitler with the methods of 
a shyster lawyer. Aneurin Bevan really 
tore into him in the debate—and got an 
ovation. 

Prime Minister Macmillan made such 
a poor showing at the end of the debate 
that even the Tories in the lobbies after- 
wards were talking about the need to re- 
place him. “Mac the Knife,” as he is fam- 
jliarly but not affectionately known, is 
coming out more as a nasty blend of fri- 
volity and fanaticism, combining crawl- 
ing subservience to the U.S. of Dulles and 
the Pentagon with suicidal truculence to- 
ward the U.S.S.R. and delusions of nu- 
clear grandeur. 


THE OBSESSION: The Dec. 20 debate 
was the opening stage in what is going 
to be a tough Labour fight for a civilized, 
rational foreign policy against the mad 
and dangerous defenders of the old order. 

Bevan pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had rejected every single proposal 
made by the opposition to find a basis 
of agreement with the Soviet Union, that 
it clung to cold war aims it must know 
made any peace impossible, and merely 
mouthed parrot-like again and again, a 
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Liberation, Paris 
“Great Britain is very much bound to 
the Anglo-American alliance.” 


“liturgy of hate, injecting into the inter- 
national situation no element of buoy- 
ancy or optimism at all, having no advice 
to give to the nation except to pile one 
more tier of ridiculous armaments on the 
useless pile already created.” 


The Government, he said, seemed to 
share Washington’s attitude of complete 
hopelessness, the feeling that it was not 
even worth trying to come to terms with 
the Russians, that he had found in offi- 
cial circles in the United States. “I found 
it everywhere there [in the U.S.]. In fact, 
I did not find inspiration as much as ob- 
session. They were just obsessed by the 
whole Communist idea. When, on top of 
that, there came the Sputniks, there was 
a state of mind in the United States 
which, I am bound to say, frankly fright- 


ened me.” 


ANTI-NATO: Lord Hinchingbrooke who, 
speaking for the extreme rightwing Con- 
servatives who rebelled and renounced 
the Tory Party whips because the Gov- 
ernment withdrew from Suez, went even 
further than Bevan and was loudly 
cheered from the Labour benches. 

Starting with the idea that Britain 
must remain a sovereign Great Power, 
he objected to our subordination to the 
U.S. in NATO. He wanted Britain to take 
an independent line and promote a Eu- 
ropean settlement on the basis of mutual 
disengagement and of British willingness 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union as well 
as the U.S. U.S. missile bases in Britain, 
he said, were going to put us into danger 
in order to afford one-sided protection 
to the US. 

The Left of the Labour Party which, of 
course, opposes U.S. missile bases here, 
is now going to start attacking NATO. 
We say that NATO is militarism run mad 
and an instrument for Mr. Dulles’ strat- 
egy of massive retaliation, his tactical 
brinkmanship and his policy of anti- 
communist intervention. The price of 
British membership in NATO is total 
subservience to Mr. Dulles, Britain be- 
coming a bloodbank for his brinkman- 
ship and a burnt-offering when he falls 
over the brink. 


LEFT PROGRAM: We agree with Bevan 
that the Soviet Union does not want war 
and that communism is a social and ide- 
ological challenge, not a military threat. 
But we.draw the conclusion that this 
country should therefore stop making H- 
bombs, prohibit the launching or flying 
of nuclear weapons from British terri- 
tory, put forward our own proposals for 
peace, negotiate on them with the Rus- 
sians even if the U.S. refuses to come in, 
If we reach agreement and the US. re- 
mains obdurate, we should order US. 
forces out of this country, take our own 
forces out of Germany, and reduce NATO, 
SEATO and the Baghdad Pact to a dead 
letter by refusing to act on their military 
obligations without the authorization of 
the Security Council. 


We believe the American people would 
back us, and would take care of Mr. Dul- 
les and any others who might try to act 
like Chicago gangsters selling us protec- 
tion whether we wanted it or not. And 
we believe that by acting with courage 
and decision on these lines we can make 
peace and save the world. 





Viessage dooms 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cut ‘(and possibly an increase); no 
school building program; no aid to fam- 
ily-sized farms; no help for small busi- 
ness; little or no new housing; no new 
civil rights protection; no river deve- 
lopment or public power advances. For 
labor it was almost certain that re- 
pressive laws would be passed. 


On the opening day of Congress more 
than 100 new bills were dropped into 
the House hopper but their main focus 
was on speeding military science and 
military strength. Rep. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing (R-N.Y.) summed up the new ap- 
proach with a bill to establish a Joint 
Committee on Outer Space. 


THE CANDIDATE: But the wartime 
mood of urgent crisis lacked the war- 
time essential of unity of purpose. This 
js an election year and politicians were 
using their self-generated panic for pol- 
itical ends. The day before Congress 
opened, the Republicans fired a broad- 
side at the Democrats with a 15-page 
mimeographed memorandum distribut- 
ed to Congressmen blaming the Truman 
Administration for the lag in missiles 
and space projects. 


The Democrats were equal to the oc- 
casion. Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson of Texas at a Congressional 
Democratic caucus delivered his own 
State of the Union message two days 
before the President’s and presented 
himself as even more war-like than the 
Republicans. He likened the present sit- 
uation to Pearl Harbor and admonished 
both Democrats and Republicans to be- 
have as in wartime by burying partisan- 


ship and being “just plain Americans.” 
Then he nominated himself as a candi- 
date for the presidency with an elo- 
quent and widely - publicized speech 
which out-bucked Buck Rogers for ad- 
venture into space. 


TOMORROW THE WORLD: He began 
grimly: “Let us begin with this fact: 
the ground beneath us when we last 
met has been, largely, swept away. How 
much is gone, how much remains are 
questions no man can answer with au- 
thority.” Then he staked out both outer 
space and all of Earth as American pos- 
sessions. He said: 

“If, out in space, there is the ultimate 
position—from which total control of 
the earth may be exercised—then our 





Jensen in Chicago Daily News 
With all that smoke 





national goal and the goal of all free 
men must be to win and hold that po- 
sition.” 

It sounded like a Texas football coach 
pep-talking his team, but Lyndon 
Johnson was deadly serious: “The tes- 
timony of the scientists is this: control 
of space means control of the world, 
far more certainly, far more _ totally 
than any control that has ever or could 
be achieved by weapons, or by troops of 
occupation. From space, the masters of 
infinity would have the power to con- 
trol the earth’s weather, to cause 
drought and flood, to change the tides 
and raise the levels of the sea, to divert 
the Gulf stream and change temperate 
climates to frigid. The meaning is, to 
my limited view, quite clear.” 

To many, the meaning seemed equal- 
ly clear: Lyndon Johnson, a Democrat, 
was tougher than Republican Eisen- 
hower and aspired to be a Master o. 


Infinity. 
FEW SANE VOICES: With the Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans out-spacing 


themselves, it may be of little impor- 
tance that the Congress is divided in 
the Senate between 50 Democrats and 
46 Republicans, and in the House be- 
tween 231 Democrats and 199 Repub- 
licans with five vacancies, 

There were few sane voices speaking 
up against the Washington fantasies. 
Robert Nathan, national chairman of 
Americans for Democratic Action, said 
mildly of the President that his organ- 
ization “deplores the fact that the 
State of the Union speech opened no 
new avenues for disarmament nor for 
negotiations for peace.” 

The Washington Post, while endorsing 
the arms race, found some fault with 
Lyndon Johnson’s space travels: “Sure- 
ly the lesson of the struggle for mastery 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
“Too bad you ain’t a power company, kid.” 


of space is that now, if ever in human 
history, is the moment for cooperation 
and interdependence. Cooperation even 
with a system which is the enemy of 
American institutions, in that neces- 
sarily larger bond which is the preser- 
vation of civilization. How much better 
it would have been if Sen. Johnson, 
while urging all steps to stay abreast 
of the Russians, had proposed coopera- 
tive experiments, a sharing of informa- 
tion and perhaps even a joint venture 
into space! Is not the fundamental re- 
quirement the fixing of international 
rules and limitations rather than a 
negative rivalry?” 


The answer last week seemed ob- 
vious. 
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COAST-TO-COAST: IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 





‘There is a longing for peace in our land’ 


By Willard E. Uphaus 


RS. UPHAUS AND I have just returned from a 

transcontinental auto trip which reminded us 
again of the magnitude of our land and the potential 
greatness of its people. We traveled 8,000 miles and 
touched and crossed 17 states. We broke bread with 
teachers, ministers, doctors, labor representatives, au- 
thors, social workers and their families. We sensed 
everywhere the deep hunger of the people for peace, 
but at the same time a kind of hesitation and frustra- 
tion that dampened bold action for peace. 


Ours is a vast and varied land. We recall old farm 
homesteads nestling in the hills of Pennsylvania, the 
seemingly endless expanse of level corn-producing soil 
in Illinois, and sparsely settled West Kansas with its 
enormous fields of green fall-sown wheat. These areas 
reminded us of one of the contradictions of our present 
economic order. While huge surpluses of food age in 
ships and granaries, and while farmers draw hundreds 
of millions of dollars for not producing, tens of millions 
of our brothers in other lands face hunger and stare 
vation, 


AN FRANCISCO, and the Bay area, is truly one of 
of the most beautiful places in America. But as we 
were crossing the Golden Gate Bridge, after having 
seen the giant redwoods that thrust themselves triume- 
phantly into the blue, Alcatraz came into view and my 
heart sank. We were enjoying the great outdoors, while 
Morton Sobell languished in that worst of all prisons. 
I uttered a quiet prayer for him, and for myself that I 
would never eease to do my part to see him free. My 
four-year battle with the “little McCarthy” in New 
Hampshire had, after all, been mild in comparison. 
When, homeward bound, we crossed Arizona we saw 
how the desert, with irrigation, blossoms like a rose. On 
one side of the highway the land might be desolate, and 
on the other it might abound with alfalfa or fruits and 
nuts. If man could only master his own spirit and bring 
it into harmony with an earth that was created for all, 
what a paradise this world might be. 








« 





“OURS IS A VAST AND VARIED LAND” 
Old farmsteads ... endless expanse of. fields 
UR TRIP WAS TAKEN mainly to rest, visit, look, 
listen, meditate—to adjust the eye and our spirits 
to the longer view, and not to make an expert social 
analysis. Yet I hazard some thoughts that beset me al- 
most every mile of the way. They are not new. 

As vast as is our natural domain, its resources are not 
inexhaustible, and it is high time to stop those who 
plunder our wealth and begin to plan for the conserva- 
tion and development of our land, water and mineral 
resources—for ourselves and future generations, The 
ancient prophets of Israel knew what we forget: “The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” 

We are among the most bratn-washed people on earth. 
We had been aware of the propaganda being dinned 
into our ears, never before were we so as when we heard 
radio and TV programs in home and public places. How 
ccmpletely canned and standardized is the cheap pabu- 
lum on which the public mind is being fed! The Rev. 


Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the Natl. Council of 
Churches, in a New Year’s message, scored present- day 
religion for failing to meet the demands of justice, mercy 
and truth, and then went on to say that “we have oc- 
cupied ourselves too much with the mint, anacin and 
bufferin of the law.” Now, fortunately, since the ascent 
of the sputniks, educators, clergymen and scientists are 
agitated over the moral stultification and intellectual. 
flabbiness that have overtaken us. 


The economy is not healthy. Fear of losing the job 
is very real. The managers of the status quo can easily 
talk about unemployment in terms of charts and per- 
centages, and in the same breath hand out assurances 
that all will be well. Not until you feel the painful agita- 
tion in the breast of the individual flesh-and-blood 
worker can you sum up the total plight of the people. 
This we felt as we visited a worker in a Texas city, who 
has just purchased a modest home and has a wife and 
three children to support. Sharp cutbacks have hit a 
huge plane factory in which he works, and many have 
been laid off. His weekly take-home has shrunk. When 
will he be told he is no longer wanted? 


HERE IS A LONGING for peace; there is consider- 

able work going on for peace, but there is no peo- 
ple’s movement for peace. All along we acknowledged 
what various peace groups are doing, but there are still 
unfortunate gulfs that separate us, caused by fear, dis- 
trust, sectarianism, and denominationalism; the nurs- 
ing of old wounds and sheer busy-ness with lesser things. 
The people do not yet fully realize that the bomb, when 
it falls, will not stop to ask whether we are black or 
white, Communists or Methodists. 


I reminisced. with group after group about the Mid- 
Century Conference in 1950 and the Chicago Peace Con- 
gress in 1951. Is it time to make another bold move of 
the people? The answer was: “Not yet.” Our problem is 
partly that of distance and separation. I wished for 
some magic by which I could bring progressives out. of 
isolation and see their spirits rekindled by a sense of 
togetherness in a common effort. 





A STATE DIVIDED—-NORTH AND SOUTH 





The California water war: 
Farmers vs. industrialists 


By Reuben W. Borough 


politan Area (Los Angeles 


and Orange 


First of two articles 


LOS ANGELES 
ALIFORNIA is in the grip of another 


water war, This time the conflict is 
between the rival economies of the great 
Central Valley agricultural area north 
of the Tehachapi Mountains and the 
Southern California industrial empire 
south of them. 

The particular incident that provoked 


the current struggle—the proposal for 
the Feather River Project—will probably 
soon be a matter of the past. Southern 
Californians themselves are in the proc- 
ess of rejecting a blue-print drawn in the 
interest of the power trust, the land spec- 
ulators and allied financiers, that calls 
for exporting water from the North to 
the South by lifting it 3,450 feet over 
mountain tops and dropping it on the 
other side.- The costs are prohibitive. 

But settling the specific Feather River 
issue will by no means dispose of the basic 
questions dividing the state: “Even if a 
feasible route is found, should Feather 
River water or any other water in North- 
ern California be exported to Southern 
California or should it be kept at home? 
In either case, for whose benefit should 
it be used?” 


DISTRIBUTION: California is uniquely 
rich in water resources, but most of the 
water is not where it is most needed. The 
problem is how best to tap the run-off 
from the high mountain areas in the 
North and divert it to the drier areas. 

From the viewpoint of the real estate 
interests and the business and agricul- 
tural expansionists of the respective sec- 
tions, water is unquestionably needed in 
both Southern California and the Cen- 
tral Valley. 


The Southern California Research 
Council, serving the business and finan- 
cial interests of the Los Angeles Metro- 


, 


Counties), estimates that the area will 
reach 8,000,000 in population by 1970, an 
increase of 2,500,000 in 15 years, and that 
the total water requirement at that time 
will be 2,000,000 acre-feet annually. 
“The underground waiter supplies,” it 
notes, “are currently being over-drawn, 
To eliminate this over-draft and to meet 
the increased demands for water, South- 
ern California will be using most of its 
Colorado River allotment (1,212,000 acre- 
feet annually) by 1970. It is imperative 
that new sources,be developed in the 
near future.” 
GROWING NEEDS: With this conclue- 
sion the board of directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Water District of Southern 
California, which supplies 66 cities and 
towns as well as unincorporated areas in 
five Southern California counties, agrees, 
The district’s present water sources, when 
fully developed, the board estimates, will 
be sufficient to serve its population of up 
to 10,000,000 20 years hence—but not 
more. “Meantime some other major 
source of supply .. . should be developed.” 
As to the Central Valley, the need is 
even more drastically stated. The Califor- 
nia State Water Resources Board esti« 
mated in 1955 that the valley’s population 
of 1,830,000 would be increased to an 
“ultimate” of 6,750,000 and that the 
present water need of 13,190,000 acre- 
feet would rise to an “ultimate” of 24,- 
030,000 acre-feet, of which 22,820,000 
would be required for agriculture. Ac- 
cording to competent authority, the wa- 
ter “deficit” in the service area of the 
Central Valley rose from 1,000,000 acre 
feet in 1938 to 2,500,000 acre-feet in 1955, 
At the same rate of increase this “deficit” 
would mount to more than 40,000,000 
acre-feet by 1972. The 1955 “deficit” of 
2,500,000 acre-feet, it should be observed, 
would more than absorb the 1,800,000 
acre-feet which the proposed Feather 


River Project would produce for export 


a ve 





INFILTRATING So. CALIFORNIA’S AUTO ASSEMBLY LINES 4 
Production line for the Snark guided missile at Hawthorne 


to Southern California. 

What are the uses to which this pre- 
cious commodity would be put, north or 
south of the Tehachapis? 


FACTORY OR FARM? Southern Califor- 
nia’s business and financial oracles are 
emphatically on record about their in- 
tentions: they will use the water to in- 
tensify industrialization. In the process 
one-third of the state’s annual farm out- 
put will be cancelled, Truck gardens, bean 
and alfalfa acreage and the still remain- 
ing walnut and citrus groves will be up- 
rooted by the tractor to make way for 
monotonous subdivisions and their flim- 
sy cracker-box tenements palmed off on 
wage earners as homes, From Los An- 
geles to San Diego there will be growing 
congestion everywhere, even along the 
coast, where closely packed beach resi- 
dences will increasingly bar the war to 
the shore. 


The spread of aircraft, plastics, chim- 
icals, electronics, nuclear reactor, jnd 
gasoline-cracking plants, steel mills jnd 


2 


auto assembly centers will be infiltrated 
by the production of inter-continental 
ballistic missiles and other war materials 
(in volume today, one-tenth of the na- 
tion’s total). 


Traffic will worsen. Night and day, 
mile-long processions of ancient jalopies 
and shiny new models will clog the free< 
ways in funereal crawl. There will be no 
relief for strap-hangers from bus and 
streetcar jams. The poisonous smog will 
deepen everywhere. A 10,000-square-mile 
megalopolis will pollute the near-by sea 
with sewage. When the depression comes 
a half million or more workers, whose 
pay-checks have been hypothecated to 
the hilt by instalment payments, will be 
plunged into unparalleled misery—they 
will not even have that sorry comfort of 
the depression of the 1930’s, the unhare 
vested crops of abandoned fields, to fall 
back upon. 

Water might be put to better uses, 14 


Next week: Water for Central Valley aes 
ee eee kind? 
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THE AFRO-ASIAN CONFERENCE IN CAIRO 





The sun is setting on the pink man’s world 


By Cedric Belfrage 
AIRO 
HE AFRO-ASIAN People’s Solidarity 
Conference, by bringing together rep- 
resentatives of most of the 1,700,000,000 
non-pink people who are or have been 
divided and ruled, has set a great land- 
mark in history. These few trivia may 
give an idea what it was like to be here. 
While planes flew in from all over Af- 
rica and the East jammed with delegates 
and reporters, the Air India plane from 
the West—now the only direct link with 
London—was almost empty on Confer- 
ence eve. Indicating the extent of the 
Western news blackout, a nationalistic 
Egyptian agronomist on the plane, who 
was returning from some months in the 
U.S., didn’t know the conference was 
being held. I showed him the London 
Times’ reference to it as an “ ‘Asian soli- 
idarity’ masquerade” and he said with 
a sigh: “Of course, if we do anything 
without asking the Anglo-Saxons’ per- 
mission, it has to be a communist plot.” 
Cairo today is a fine, modern, sprucely 
maintained city; its well-stocked stores 
and traffic-jams of up-to-date cars 
(which sometimes must detour when de- 
vout Moslems squatting around a mosque 
block the street) seem to belie any 
economic distress. The extreme poverty, 
ill-health and backwardness of Egypt’s 
masses are soon seen in the countryside, 
but in Conference-week Cairo there were 
few signs of destitution, and almost no 
veiled women. Soldiers armed with bay- 
oneted rifles or Bren guns patrolled the 
streets and guarded public buildings out- 
side and in, reminding all that Egypt is 
still in a semi-state of war; but in the 
cafes Egyptians of many political hues 
talked with great freedom over their 
eweet, strong coffee. 


UNMINDFUL TOURISTS: The Semira- 
mis on the Nile embankment, one of Cai- 
ro’s three super-hotels, was wholly tak- 
en over for delegates and Conference 
headquarters. In the lobby of the Con- 
tinental-Savoy, the conference “over- 
flow” formed a bizarre kaleidoscope pat- 
tern with U.S. tourists whom they barely 
outnumbered. Intent on the standard 
tourist round, from Sphinx and Pyramids 
(with guide and camel) to “oriental curi- 
osity shops” (‘American Tourist Assn. 





Fitzpatrick 
“Got any other ideas, Foster?” 


in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ecards honored here”), few of the U.S. 
globetrotters ever discovered what they 
were in the middle of. 

Crushed in the neo-Otis elevator 
against Somalis, Ethiops and inhabitants 
of the uttermost parts, the pink women 
eonferred on whether to shop or get their 
hair fixed that day; and, eventually do- 
ing both, returned at the cocktail hour 
wearing fezzes over their perms and 
thinking, perhaps, that the reason peo- 

le stared was that they looked cute. 
lishmen and Frenchmen are rare spe- 
cimens here since the Port Said affair; 
but one of the former turned up in the 
Continental lobby, identifying himself by 








THEY SPOKE FOR TWO-THIRDS OF THE WORLD 
Egyptian President Nasser shakes hands with Mrs. Ramishware Nehru, 
stant cousin of the Indian Prime Minister and head of the Indian delegation to 


the Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity Conference. Delegates from Ghana, 


a dis- 


Kenya 


and India wait turns to greet Nasser at Cairo’s Abdin Palace. 


his nude, splendidly robust knees. 


STRANGE FLAGS: Of the 45 delega- 
tions, 35 could look upon their own na- 
tional flag waving on the Nile bridge and 
along the city’s palm-and eucalyptus- 
shaded avenues. Not one of the flags 
with which we are so familiar, except 
the Hammer & Sickle, was to be seen. 
Signs everywhere said “Welcome” in Ara- 
bic, Russian, Chinese, English and 
French—the last two of these, as com- 
mon demoninators of intercourse im- 
planted in so many occupied countries, 
being the chief Conference languages. 

The Russian signs were up next to 
movie theaters offering a “blazing MGM 
drama” or adorned with huge Broad- 
way-style cutie cut-outs; and kiosks ev- 
erywhere displayed the whole line of 
U.S. periodicals from Time to Wink, cheek 
by jowl with Moscow’s New Times and 
magazines from Peking. It was exciting 
to be in a place where anyone could free- 
ly take his pick between Eastern and 
Western culture or propaganda, and 
nothing was under the counter save pos- 
sibly the Egyptian CP daily which ap- 
pears illegally. 

(Also sold at kiosks are two English- 
and two French-language dailies, well 
written and edited, covering world news 
better than most U.S. and British pa- 
pers.) 
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FERVENT YOUTH: Outside the Semira- 
mis and the University auditorium where 
the Conference began and ended, thou- 
sands of kids and college students greet- 
ed the delegates with deafening intensity 
on the first and last days. The kids— 
brimming over with excitement which 
looked like simple patriotic fervor to 
me—flocked in endless processions wav- 
ing flags, olive branches, cardboard peace 
doves and Nasser portraits. On the cam- 
pus, students roared slogans (themes 
about evenly divided between Peace and 
Nasser) and showered flower-petals at 
the delegates’ buses and cars. 


At one point on the first morning, 
students outside tried to storm their way 
into the great domed auditorium. Inside, 
fiery streaks of sunshine pierced through 
the dome on a scene of such uninhibited 
frenzy as may well be uniquely Arab, 
performed by teams of students who had 
arrived on time. 

Most stormy welcomes went to the 
delegation leaders of Algeria, India, 
Oman, Syria and the U.S.S.R. Reading 
of a telegram from Mao Tse-tung nearly 
brought the roof down. On the rostrum, 
those 35 flags surrounded the Conference 
insignia—a light and a dark hand clasp- 
ed—topped by a portrait of Nasser on 
the backdrop curtain. 


A WEEK OF KEYNOTES: After the 
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PPLE LELE? 


What they said in Cairo 


HE PLAN OF “LIMITED ATOMIC WAR,” clarified by John Foster Dulles in For- 

eign Affairs, is in a word to explode A- and H-bombs first upon the colored peo- 
ple ... We the Japanese people, deeply repentant of the guilt of war in the past, 
neither want to regard any country as a potential enemy nor suffer ourselves to be 
instrumental to the strategy of any other country. 


—Prof, Kaoru Yasui (law faculty dean, Hosei University) 


‘ Japan. 


F WE EXAMINE the different jurisdictions in the world, we find that all except 
one are determined to resolve the problem of race discrimination. In all societies 
where it still reigns, there are men of goodwill trying by every means to end it... 


[But] it is incumbent on this organization. . 


of UN unless they respect its Charter. 


—Mohammed Ahmed Magoub, 


. not to allow nations to remain members 


(Foreign Minister), Sudan. 


UR CONTINENTS, the birthplace and cradle of great religions and human civi- 
lization, through thousands of years [maintained] peaceful and friendly cul- 


tural exchange. 


Our scholars in philosophy, literature, art, astronomy, medicine, 


physics, chemistry, jurisprudence and history had a profound influence on the cul- 
ture of ... Europe... Due to the recent encroachment of colonialism, the culture 
of the Asian and African peoples was devastated, but today we can make a new con- 
tribution to human civilization ... [Here] we definitely think of the culture of the 
world as a whole. We certainly do not reject cultural ties with the Western nations. 
We should further strengthen them, but they must be built on equality, mutual ben- 
efit and mutual respect. —Chu Tu-nan, China. 


We. REJECT THE PROPOSITION that anyone has the right to crush any ide- 
ology by force. They must compete with each other in the free realm of ideas, 
each one striving to win the hearts and allegiance of the people by example and per- 
suasion. You can shoot people but not ideas, as they have the irritating habit of mi- 
grating surreptitiously across boundaries, —Anup Singh (MP), India. 


opening, Conference plenary sessions 
were held in the old Senate house: a 
high, long, narrow hall, oak-paneled be- 
low, with tiers set behind white arches 
effectively blocking the view. Delegates 
listened patiently, and for the most part 
(despite language headaches) intently, to 
the week-long marathon of keynote 
speeches, broken from time to time by 
a stir at the arrival of belated delegates 
who had to find a way to Cairo through 
one or more iron curtains.- 


A 24-hour translation squad churned 
out copies of keynote reports for later 
study. Considering it was their first such 
gathering, the Egyptians handled the ine 
numerable details impressively, though 
they are too economically squeezed to 
indulge in Moscow-scale fanfare. The 
week’s best orator by far was not a dele- 
gate but the young Russian interpreter 
who read (in perfect English) the speech 
offering Soviet aid “on only one condi- 
dition—that there are no conditions.” 


The chair had at that point rotated 
to Ethiopia, whose delegation leader, Mrs. 
Lule Tesfaye, secretary of her country’s 
Women’s Assn., looked and was treated 
by her fellow-delegates like royalty. Mrs. 
Tesfaye, who was earlier reported 
“alarmed” by the street demonstrations, 
joined warmly in the repeated applause 
for the Soviet speech. 


A NEW ERA: As in all such gatherings, 
the work was done in commissions 
and the most rewarding aspect for dele- 
gates was the opportunity to make per- 
sonal contacts. For independence fight- 
ers of many tongues, shades and creeds 
these contacts with brother-victims of 
imperialism have ended a long night of 
isolation. Strong friendships were made} 
across Many oceans, deserts and plains 
they will not be broken. 


The commissions’ work bears a new 
fruit under the sun: an Afro-Asian cen- 
ter which will chart and clear the roads 
to co-operation. FDR and Winnie cer- 
tainly started something on that ship in 
1941, when they proclaimed that “sov- 
ereign rights and self-government would 
be restored to those who have been for- 
cibly deprived of them.” The peoples of 
Nazi-occupied lands were not the only- 
ones listening then; and the Afro-Asians 
are literal people, with strong memories 
of how their sovereign rights were taken 
by force. 


BENCH RULING 


Lamont loses round 
in passport fight 


UDGE RICHMOND KEECH ruled in 

the U.S. District Court in Washington 
on Jan. 13 that the fight of Corliss La- 
mont, author and civil liberties leader, 
to win a passport from the State Dept. 
has no legal standing. The Judge’s de- 
cision came as a bench ruling in quick 
response to the government’s motion to 
dismiss the Lamont suit. 


Leonard B. Boudin, Lamont’s counsel, 
noted that the State Dept. had granted 
passports to several Quakers last sume 
mer who had refused to sign non-com- 
munist affidavits on grounds of 
conscience. Boudin argued that Lamont’s 
refusal to sign the affidavit rested on the 
Same ground. Judge Keech maintained, 
however, that the refusal had to be based 
on religion to be valid. 


UNDER REVIEW: The court action was 
initiated by Lamont last June. He was 
first denied a passport in 1951 on the 
ground that his travel abroad would be 
“contrary to the best interests of the 
United States.” He announced that Judge 
Keech’s decision will be appealed. In 
three other cases currently before the 
Supreme Court the whole matter of the 
State Dept.’s authority to revoke or with- 
hold passports on political grounds is 
being reviewed. 
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FOR PEACE AND EQUALITY 





The movement inside Israel 
for Arab-Jewish friendship 


By Ursula Wassermann 


TEL AVIV, ISRAEL 

N JULY, 1957, a new monthly made its 

appearance here under the name of 
New Outlook. The _ periodical, which 
boasts an impressive list of sponsors, di- 
rectors and advisers, grew out of the 
Jewish-Arab Assn. for Peace and Equal- 
ity which was founded in Haifa in Sep- 
tember, 1956, at a convention attended 
by 2,000 persons. They represented all 
shades of public opinion, with the excep- 
tion of Herut on the far right and the 
Communist Party on the left. 

The absence of Herut is easily ex- 
plained, since this aggressive, chauvinist 
movement, which found its origin “in the 
terrorist organizations preceding the es- 
tablishment of Israel, has never even pre- 
tended it wants peace or equality for the 
Arabs. It proclaims as its aim the re-es- 
tablishment of ‘‘Palestine’s historical bor- 
ders,” which would include all of Jordan 
—and then some. The CP absence re- 
quires more explanation, especially since 
it has long championed Arab rights and 
is well regarded by many members of the 
Arab minority in Israel. 


TWO UNITING IDEAS: The independ- 
ent daily Haaretz wrote then that the CP 
“has not supported this conference be- 
cause it does not accept the slogan of 
peace between the Arab states and Israel 
through direct negotiations, since the 
Arab states oppose it.” Al Hamishmar, 
the organ of Mapam (left socialist) add- 
ed that two ideas united all participants 
of the conference: (1) the demand for 
full equality for all the citizens of Israel; 
(2) the demand, addressed jointly to the 





governments of Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries, to initiate direct negotiations to en- 
sure peace in the Middle East and the 
world at large. 

While full equality for Arab citizens of 
Israel certainly coincides with Commu- 
nist demands, the Party goes further in 
demanding the right of self-determina- 
tion for the Arab minority. This could 
lead to the secession of areas which have 
an Arab majority. The CP has also op- 
posed direct negotiations between Israel 
and the Arab states for some time, as 
was evidenced at the Colombo meeting 
of the World Peace Council. Aside from 
the reasons given in Haaretz, Soviet pol- 
icy is opposed to such talks on the 
grounds that peace in the Middle East 
can be brought about only through an 
over-all settlement reached in Great 
Power negotiations. This point of view 
today is shared by many far removed 
from the CP, including Dr. Nahum Gold- 
mann, president of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization. - 


AN INTERNAL TASK: The Jewish-Arab 


Assn., which has no direct contacts in: 


any Arab country, sees its main task as 
easing the conditions of the Arab minor- 
ity within Israel. It calls for the abolition 
of military administration in Arab areas; 
equal treatment of the Arab citizens; 
integration of the Arab community with- 
in the economic and cultural life of the 
country. Study groups on economic, so- 
cial and educational problems have been 
set up, and members of a variety of par- 
ties cooperate both in the association 
and on New Outlook, 

This is an example of problems facing 
the Arab minority: Graduates of second- 


ary schools and the university face grave 
difficulty in finding employment. The 
majority come from villages and it is 
regarded as degrading for them to re- 
turn. Thus the rural communities are left 
without people who could speed internal 
development, while the small urban Arab 
community fails to provide sufficient 
employment. One Association leader said, 
therefore, that Arab education should 
emphasize vocational and agricultural 
training. ; 

The return of educated Arabs to rural 
communities would certainly help the 
communities, but to confine young Arabs 
to vocational and agricultural training 
would still smack of discrimination. It 
would also fail to integrate the Arab mi- 
nority in the economic and cultural life 
of the country as a whole. 


A WELCOME FORUM: What appears to 
be needed rather is the guarantee of em- 
ployment, on identical terms, to Jews 
and Arabs. This was urged by Ihud, the 
Assn. for Jewish-Arab Rapprochement, 
founded many years ago by Judah Mag- 
nes, which retains its identity, even 
though some of its members also coop- 
erate with the Jewish-Arab Assn. Ihud 
asked all its Jewish members to try to 
find jobs for young, fully-trained Arab 
citizens. Many of them despair of find- 
ing work, and often cross illegally into 
neighboring Arab states. 

Any effort toward greater Arab-Jewish 
understanding must, of course, be wel- 
comed and New Outlook is a welcome 
medium in offering such a forum. Its 
circulation is 3,500 and it aims at 10,000, 


PIGEON OR DOVE, THE SENTIMENT IS SOUND 





The 12-year-old daughter of the mayor of a Gaza strip town presents touring 
UN Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold with a caged “dove of peace” (it really was 
a pigeon). The UN’s man found tensions easing a bit in the area. 


with a view to influencing policy-making 
opinion. It states that it is entirely inde- 
pendent and not subsidized by any gov- 
ernment agency or political party. 

What worries some observers here, 
however, is that the periodical appears 
in English only, and is thus open to the 


reproach of being “for export only.” Jews 
ish-Arab rapprochement must, in the 
long run, be based on public opinion in 
Israel and the Arab countries alike—even 
though, in the last analysis, the easing 
of the cold war is the vital prerequisite 
for that climate. 





CALORIES, CRITICISM AND CULTURE 





Czechoslovakia: They're making news out of no news 


By George Wheeler 

Special to the Guardian 
PRAGUE 
46%PHERE IS NO NEWS in Czechoslo- 
vakia.” This is the standard com- 
plaint of Western reporters in Prague— 
and it is true in the sense that there is 
little that is unexpected or sensational, 
The woods are full of statistics, however, 
and it is a temptation for an economist 
with an eye for a trim figure. But even 
the figures are usually known about a 
year in advance, particularly when the 
planned economy is working as it should, 


For example, it was planned before the 
year started that coal output would go 
up about 7% in 1957 to 75 million tons. 
Then it was announced that on Dec. 27 
the target had been reached. Sensational? 
Even if you point out that coal produc- 
tion per capita is now the highest in the 
world, most people will only yawn. But 
the steady climb of coal output is one of 
the most important facts in the lives of 
the people here. Coal means both power 


and raw material for the chemical in-- 


dustries and if it is in short supply it 
limits the rise of production generally 
and the standard of living. So a short- 
hand way of saying that the economic 
situation is better is to point to the rise 
in coal production. 


CALORIES AND TY: Actually this un- 
derstates the gains. In 1957 retail sales, 
at stable prices, increased by 11%. The 
average daily consumption of food per 
capita is over 3,100 calories, on a par 
with that in the U.S. and above that in 
W. Germany or France, But there are 
still shortages of some foods and others 
are too high priced. 


Television here is less than five years 
old; the screens are still smaller and the 
sets are technically not as good as those 
produced in the States. But they are get- 
ting better. The programs are free from 
commercials and horror crime plays, but 
still are technically immature and do not 
take full advantage of the great educa- 
tional possibilities. But the television peo- 


ple are aware of this. They have much 
material to work with, such as the Czech 
and Slovak music. The Prague Philhar- 
monic is as good as any orchestra in the 
world—and has no financial worries. 
Steady salaries and fine schools encour- 
age talented young pupils to make a ca- 
reer of music. Czechs treasure their mu- 
sical tradition, but they also appreciate 
good American jazz. There would be lots 
of room for exchanges of musicians. If 
they could choose, the Czechs would start 
with Paul Robeson and Marian Ander- 
son, but many others would be welcome, 


CHANGING ATTITUDES: Progress in 
the cultural field is steady. There has 
been a general easing of tension and an 
increasing freedom of choice and deve- 
lopment of these all the way from paint- 
ing to films. Painters who have been lit- 
tle thought of in recent years now have 
exhibitions of their work—and some of 
it is excellent. Film directors produce mo- 
vies of fundamental problems of social 
character and do so in a critical manner. 
For example, School for Fathers hit hard 
at the hypocrisy of some teachers and 
parents. It offered no pat solution or 
happy ending—it was just eloquent and 
honest criticism. It was well received by 
the people and praised in the Communist 
Party press. Only one minor school of- 
ficial regarded it as “anti-Communist” 
because the Party secretary was not the 
hero. 

This changing attitude toward criti- 
cism is more secure because it has not 
been sensational. It is fundamental for 
the development of a socialist society. It 





is evident in daily life, in what the Chi- 
nese call the “style of work.” I know this 
best from my work as an economist at 
the Academy of Sciences. There the em- 
phasis has increasingly turned from an 
abstract, often dogmatic, approach to 
theoretical problems to the use of theory 
to deal with practical problems. Some 
problems, such as the theory and prac- 
tice of wages, are now getting priority; 
only a few years ago it was thought that 
Marx had settled everything. 


SPUTNIK AND DULLES: This is not to 
say that Czechoslovakia is an Eden in 
which people like criticism and always 
give it in a constructive manner. Some 
still feel that any criticism is an attack 
on socialism. But the decline of this aue 
thoritarian manner was, in my opinion, 
one of the major gains of 1957. It will 
speed progress in all fields. 

The sputniks have made as great an 
impact here as in the U.S., although of 
quite a different kind. There is a new 
confidence and pride in socialism. 


Czechs wish that Dulles, and those 
he represents, would recognize the abso- 
lute necessity for peace and stop trying 
to turn every advance by colonial peoe 
ples toward independence into a sinister 
Soviet plot. It is true that the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia and other socialist 
countries are giving great economic as-« 
sistance to these countries—and that the 
people are grateful, The export of whole 
factories, such as rubber tire plants to 
Indonesia or cement mills to Egypt, has 
now become a large part of Czechoslovak 
foreign trade. 


The belief grows that Dulles is twiste 
by anxiety and that his “brinkmanship 
involves a continuous danger that some 
lunatic may touch off the hydrogen exe 
plosion that could destroy civilization, 
The Czechs wish that the American ped= 
ple would pay more attention to these 
problems and less to the horsepower of 
their automobiles. 


“Peace” was the universal toast here on 
New Year's. 
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The holy war 


(Continued from Page 1) 
people would respond in a manner to 
convince mankind “that the future be- 
longs, not to the concept of the regiment- 
ed atheistic state, but to... the God-fear- 
ing, peace-loving people of the world.” 

The President’s speech placed reliance 
squarely on “massive retaliation” from 
U.S. bases abroad and on greater ability 
to wage “limited war” to maintain peace. 
This followed the Rockefeller-Gaither 
recommendations, as did his call for in- 
creasing the military budget and for ob- 
taining greater cooperation from U.S. 
allies on arms production and for sup- 
plying them with American nuclear 
weapons, 


By these measures the Rockefeller- 
Gaither group apparently hoped to stave 
off an economic decline in the U.S.; as- 
sure fat profits at the expense of the 
American taxpayer and_ super-profits 
from foreign investments; tie U.S. allies 
militarily closer to Washington’s policies, 
give them a vested interest in and make 
their economic stability dependent on 
the arms race. They ignored the possibil- 
ity that wide distribution of American 
nuclear weapons might plunge the world 
into a fiery furnace through the reckless 
action of some desperate US. ally. 


AXE GRINDERS: The _ Rockefeller- 
Gaither groups were, in fact, two sides 
of the same coin. Victor Perlo noted in 
the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily (1/2): 
“The businessmen dominating the Gaith- 
er committee are all officials of military 
research and development corporations, 
whose profits depend on spending for 
the most advanced ‘space age’ weapons 
... And, with one exception, they are 
representatives of the Rockefeller and 
Boston financial groups . . Both are 
heavily involved in foreign investments, 
and hence in a policy designed to protect 
same and thrust forward to new profit- 
able opportunities overseas ... The ex- 
ceptiom is chairman H. Rowan Gaither 
[who held] the concurrent post as chair- 
man of the Rand Corporation of Santa 
Monica, Calif., [which is] engaged in all 
aspects of secret military-scientific and 
cold war research.” 


According to the N.Y. Times (12/12, 
14/57) and Business Week (11/23/57), 
Vice President Nixon was “strong for the 
committee idea’ which “resembled po- 
sitions already worked out by Dulles and 
the Pentagon.” The President already 
had been sold the idea for increased arms 
spending by the Rockefellers’ Chase Man- 
hattan Bank chairman John J. McCloy 
and Tom Dewey, whose law firm is gen- 
eral counsel for Reaction Motors. 


The Gaither report itself, according to 
the Washington Post (12/20/57), con- 
cluded that its recommended increase in 
military expenditure “would come at a 
fortuitous moment in the American econ- 
omy .. . with benefit to the economy 
and to national defense.” The Post said 
the report “started on the premise of a 
recession.” 

WARS, LTD.: The brains behind the 
Rockefeller report was Henry A. Kiss- 
inger of Harvard University’s Interna- 
tional Studies Center and author of Nu- 
clear Weapons and Foreign Policy. In 
his book Kissinger urged the policy of 
limited nuclear war which, as Matthew 
Josephson noted in The Nation, “would 
demand more, not less, expenditure of 
money for new types of arms—ultimately 
about $65 billion a year. Besides, the 
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thing might go on forever, as Kissinger 
admits, since the winnings would be small, 
or perhaps nothing. This is a point of 
great significance to our expansion- 
minded military bureaucrats and to the 
technical- wa? industries which contri- 
bute so much to our prosperity.” 


The danger of scattering nuclear weap- 
ons among such USS. allies as Chiang 
Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee is self-evi- 
dent. It is no less great when U‘S. fliers 
are equipped with these weapons, since 
they have apparently continued provo- 
cative flights over socialist countries. 


WE WANT SPACE: The Albanians on 
Dec. 23 last forced down and later re- 
leased a U.S. jet fighter plane piloted by 
Maj. Howard J. Curran. Missiles and 
Rockets, thé world astronautics maga- 
zine, said (Jan., ’58) that U.S. planes 
have been flying mapping missions over 
the Soviet Union to demonstrate Amer- 
ica’s ‘overwhelming retaliatory ability.” 
Some have been hit by Russian fighter 
planes, underscoring their potentialities 
of triggering World War III. 

Indicating that the Democrats are 
even greater fire-eaters than the Repub- 
licans, Sen. Johnson went beyond the 
Rockefeller-Gaither recommendations to 
demand nothing less than total U.S. con- 
trol of space. His spectacular if irrespon- 
sible speech made the President's message 
two days later sound flabby and dull. 

Johnson said: “Control of space means 

control of the world ... There is some- 
thing more important than any ultimate 
weapon, [like] long-range ballistic mis- 
siles . This is the ultimate position. 
Whoever gains that position gains total 
control over the earth .. .” 
OPEN DOOR: In this sabre-rattling at- 
mosphere Soviet Premier Bulganin calm- 
ly announced to all NATO and Warsaw 
Pact members, to all UN delegates and 
Switzerland that the door to negotiations 
was wide open. He proposed to call with- 
in three months a top-level conference of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact members, to- 
gether with India, Afghanistan, Egypt, 
Yugoslavia, Sweden and Austria. Bul- 
ganin proposed this agenda: 

@ Halting nuclear weapons tests for at 
least two or three years. 

® Creating “in Central 
atom-free zone” comprising Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, East and West Germany. 

@® A non-aggression pact 
NATO and Warsaw Pact 
“similar individual 


between 


agreements between 





Relax, world 


N.Y. Times correspondent William 
J. Jorden reported (1/11, 1/12) that 
“competent observers” in Moscow in- 
terpreted the Bulganin proposals as 
meant primarily to ease tensions: 
“Moscow’s basic thesis was that it was 
impossible [now] to settle fundamental 
issues that divide [the East and the 
West] ... The principal factor that 
was lacking was real confidence in 
each other. To overcome that absence 
of trust, Moscow proposed that a high- 
level conference set out to settle mat- 
ters that the Kremlin regarded as 
relatively simple and on which there 
could be little disagreement. 


“Once matters of this kind were 
agreed on, (Moscow believes], confi- 
dence would grow. Then, in an at- 
mosphere of increased trust, East and 
West could tackle the really tough 
problems that face them—disarma- 
ment, German unification, elimina- 
tion of all nuclear weapons, and the 
like.” 











Europe an_ 


members, or 


the countries.” 

@® Establishment of control posts for 
the prevention of a surprise attack. 

@ Expansion of East-West trade re- 
lations. 

@ Relaxation of Middle East tensions 
by guaranteeing the independence of 
Mideast states and by renouncing the use 
of force to settle Mideast issues. 

® Inviting China to participate in dis- 
cussions affecting it. 


WASHINGTON ANSWERS: The Soviet 
Premier expressed willingness to reduce 
if necessary the number of participants 
and items on the agenda. In a special 
letter to Mr. Eisenhower, he hoped the 
President would give the proposals his 
“personal and serious consideration.” But 
Bulganin explained, with obvious refer- 
ence to Secy. Dulles, that “certain possible 
participants” would make a conference 
at the foreign ministers’ level—as sug- 
gested at the recent NATO meeting— 
fruitless. 

The responses of the President and 
Dulles were stale. Mr. Eisenhower again 
asked for evidence of Soviet “sincerity” 
by demanding that Moscow renounce the 
use of the veto in the UN (in reality the 
rule of major-power unanimity in the 
UN Security Council) and pledge to use 
outer space only for peaceful purposes 
Both asked for Soviet acceptance of Ger- 
man reunification now and the U.S. dis- 
armament package proposal, and rejected 
a summit conference in preference for a 
foreign ministers’ meeting, 


VOICES OF SANITY: Saner voices des- 
perately tried to be heard. Walter Lipp- 
mann noted that the total fulfillment of 
the reports’ recommendations would still 
make the U.S. at best “only one great 











Little {n the Nashville 
“Maybe we need low-level talks.” 


Tennessean 


power competing with an equally great 
power ... The days of our military su- 
premacy were brief and they have ended.” 

Harold Stassen, who is in the Admin- 
istration’s dog-house, made a last ditch, 
apparently fruitless, attempt to persuade 
the President to adopt qa modified ap- 
proach to Soviet proposals. At the Amer- 
ican Nobel Anniversary Committee’s din- 
ner last week, Canada’s Lester Pearson, 
Britain’s Bertrand Russell in a message 
and other Nobel laureates urged negotia- 
tions to seek ways for “peaceful coex- 
istence.” 

The London Times said: “To an at- 
tentively listening world, it must sound 
something of an anti-climax for the 
American President to produce—almost, 
as it were, as his counter-proposal to the 
summit idea—joining hands with the 
Soviet to eliminate malaria.” (Moscow 
last year offered the UN’s World Health 
Organization expert Soviet technicians 
for worldwide fight against malaria.) The 
Manchester Guardian called the Presi- 
dent’s rejection of top-level talks “a 
chance missed.” 

Labour’s left-wing leader Aneurin Bev- 
an joined right-winger Hugh Gaitskell 
in urging acceptance of Bulganin’s invi- 
tation. The New Statesman was especi- 
ally irritated by the U.S. constantly in- 
veighing against “materialist atheism” 
and invoking God on its side, “thus be- 
coming the first eountry to conduct its 
foreign policy on a religious basis since 
Spain under Philip II. And by posing the 
problem in terms of absolute good and 
evil realism is automatically banished.” 
The weekly paraphrased Bevan: “Good 
and evil are social standards « «ou 
cannot be good if you are dead.” 


ACPFB VICTORY 


High Court reverses 
Heikkinen deportation 


HE COMMITTEE for 





Protection of 


Foreign Born—which the U.S. At- 
torney-General seeks to put out of busi- 
ness—won another Supreme Court de- 
cision Jan. 6 against the Walter-Mc- 


Carran immigration law. 

The Court reversed the conviction of 
Knut Einar Heikkinen, 68-year-old 
i ge of Superior, W4is., wno 

ad been sentence - to ten years in pris- 
on in 1954. He was charged with failing 
to apply for trav ‘el documents under an 


order of deportation issued two years 
earlier. 

Finnish-born, Heikkinen came to Can- 
ada in 1911 and became a Canadian 
citizen, He came to the U.S. in 1916. 
When ordered deported he applied for 
Canadian entry but learned that his 


Canadian citizenship had been cancelled. 


He then applied for admission to Fin- 
land, but was indicted before he cou'd 
hear from the Finnish government. He 
was represented before Ph Supreme 
Court by attorneys Joseph Forer of 
Washington and M. Michael Essin of 
Milwaukee. 

The Heikkinen defense, along with 
those of Leon Callow of Niles, O., and 
Charles Rowoldt of Minneapolis, depor- 
tation cases both recently won, have 


been among the activities of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born cited by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, in efforts, so far unsuc- 
cessful, to have the ACPFB ordered to 
register as a subversive organization. 
Immigration authorities said they will 
continue efiorts to deport Heikkinen. 
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Instrumental & Voice Lessons. 


Dance — Drama — CHORUSES: 
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Basic fundamentals in informal large groups at the 
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METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL 
CHILDREN — ADULTS 


Theatrical subjects 


CHILDREN’S PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


Small Classes in Guitar 
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JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE: 
burglary, 
hospitalization, 


799 Broadwav—N.Y.C. 3, (11 St.) 


GR 5-3826 
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“BETTER BOOKS” 


from “The World of Books” 








A WEEK-END OF DISCUSSION 


PERSPECTIVES FOR 
SOCIALIST YOUTH 


at a Mid-West Conference in Chicago 


SAT. and SUN., FEB. 1 and 2 
For inform. contact: J. Maxim, 1457 E. 54 PI. 
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McGrath’s 
poetic novel 


N THE PUBLIC SQUARE tin trees 

wear bright tin leaves. Mechanical 
squirrels with nylon tails gather plastic 
acorns until in the evening the caretak- 
ers turn them off and close up the flow- 
ers. In living rooms automatic psycho- 
analysts ‘psychomats) serenely dissect 
the citizen before he goes to bed. Over 
all the Investigator rules, finding guilt 
everywhere. 

Still, on park benches and in the vast 
“Unoccupied Country” beyond the city 
there survive strange preachers and 
other men with a perverted taste for 
non-mechanical birds, an addiction to 
work and a passion for humanity. 

This is the world of Thomas McGrath's 
novel The Gates of Ivory, The Gates of 
Horn’, It is a world uncomfortably like 
our own, only more so. 

Some will call this work “science fic- 
tion” and compare it with Ray Brad- 
bury’s not-so-fantastic fantasies. But 
such a comparison would be unfair to 
both McGrath and Bradbury. Science- 
fiction skirts the edge of the scientific- 
ally possible. There is no science in Mc- 
Grath’s book and it is fiction only in 
the formal sense. For this is less a novel 
than a social essay in poetic prose. 


HARLES HUMBOLDT, in his intro- 

duction, rightly calls it a prophecy. 
It is not a prediction, but it is prophetic 
in the Biblical sense—an impassioned 
sermon and a warning. Sometimes Mc- 
Grath seems overly preoccupieG with the 
bright gadgetry of his nightmare. It 
would be a pity if it overshadowed the 
moving passages of poetry thay have the 
force of the Hebrew prophets warning 
of doom and pointing to salvation. 

The doom McGrath warns of is the 
death of the human spirit in a society 
where “the function replaces the person- 
ality.” Of course, he makes it plain that 
a monstrous society forces this relation- 
ship upon people. Yet, at times he seems 
to be writing an archaic tract against 
the evils of the industrial revolution, sin- 
gling aut the machine as the villain, 
longing nostalgically for a simpler pas- 
toral period of history. 

One of his characters says: “We live 
in a machine society. We've carried its 
use nearly to the ultimate. We’ve used 
it to conquer space and even to some de- 
gree, time, and we’ve built up an econ- 
omy where everything is done for us, 
even most of our thinking anc some of 
our feeling, by machines or machine- 
like men. But basically man doesn’t want 
to be a machine. He wants to be a man, 
whatever that is. So when a machine 
fouls up it always makes us happy, we 
exult in secret, because it leaves a mo- 
mentary loophole for our humanity.” 


HE TROUBLE in such a society— 

and the reason it must be ruled by 
investigators who operate on the notion 
of ineradicable guilt—is stated simply: 
“The problem of sedition, of conspiracy 

. has its origin in consciousness. ... 
Consciousness is a product of the fric- 
tion between ourselves and the world.” 
The function of education has a chilling 
similarity to our current notions of how 
to adjust a man to his environment: 


every instituiton in society 
either punishes him when he acts out 
his resentment or attempts to drain off 
that resentment before it can lead to 
action. Isn’t that what education is for, 
and psychomats and alcohol and drugs— 
even the labor that’s allotted to the 
work addicts? To draw out or ground or 
soak up our resentments?” 

McGrath sings also of his hope in 
men: “Yes, I know there are grumblers 
among you, men of no faith. Unwilling 
to admit their guilt, they sleep under the 
tin trees, but sleep lightly, rising early 
and leaving the city by little-used streets, 





TOM McGRATH 
A matter of the human spirit 


following the birds to the north or the 
south in the swing of the seasons, each 
with a book hidden away somewhere in 
a hollow tree or behind the embankments 
of a bridge at a dry river, hiding in their 
heads a forbidden song or the scrap of 
an old story.” 


ALVATION IS TO COME in a saintly 
way after the death of the will and 
rebirth into “a solidarity toward all the 
living and unliving world and into an 
indifference that is first of all an indif- 
ference to the self.” 


An old man mounted on a park bench 
speaks McGrath’s final vision: “Brothers, 
the day is come, the time of the De- 
stroyer, the time of that dark and hunt- 
ed man who lives in all of us, the time 
when everything shall be made level, 
all roads straight and man shall say 
again the great Aleph of solidarity—.” 


The ingenious fable ends when the 
Investigator performs the ultimate ab- 
surdity of trapping himself. And the re- 
deemers are clearly on the way. They 
come from the vast “Unoccupied Coun- 
try,” perhaps the .desert regions where 
man’s spirit wanders these days. Mc- 
Grath’s book is a ringing call from that 
rugged hinterland. 


McGrath, this reviewer believes, is a 
major poet and nowhere shows himself 
more of a poet than in this book of 
prose. In it he has depicted the present 
with wit and the future with a resound- 
ing confidence in the indestructibility 
of people—much of it in a language 
close to music. 

—Elmer Bendiner 


*THE GATES OF IVORY, THE GATES 
OF HORN, by Thomas McGrath, 
Mainstream Publishers, 832 Broade 
way, N.Y. 3. 128 pp. Cloth-bound, 
$2.25; paper, $1. 





ALL ARE WELCOME 


Young socialists meet 
in Chicago Feb. 1-2 


OR the first time in several years 

young socialists with a variety of 
points of view will gather from many 
parts of the country to discuss their mu- 
tual problems. A weekend of discussion 
on “Perspectives for Socialist Youth” is 
being planned for a Midwest conference 
to be held in Chicago Feb. 1 and 2. The 
conference is sponsored by the Socialist 
Youth Committee in Chicago. 





Participation is expected from Denver 
U., U. of Minnesota, U. of Wisconsin, U. 
of Chicago, Roosevelt U., Wayne U., Ane 
tioch College and from New York, Phila- 
delphia and Toronto. 


In addition to discussion, an evening 
of folk music and entertainment is plan- 
ned for the night of Feb. 1. For further 
information contact J.’Maxim, 1457 E. 
54th Place, Chicago, Ill, In New York, call 
WA 9-5360. 


KURT TUCHOLSKY’S WORLD 





The razor-sharp pen 
of a German realist 


HE DEAD are not dead when a living 

voice takes up the cry of a voice that 
has been stilled and brings to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world a treasure of modern 
German literary culture* in the finest 
tradition. 


Kurt Tucholsky was a German publi- 
cist, satirist, poet and political prophet, 
whose writings after World War I stirred 
the hearts and minds of liberals, paci- 
fists, socialists and the intellectual youth 
of Central Europe for two decades. 


Tucholsky was a German of Jewish 
descent. He wrote in German, mostly in 
the idiomatic tongue of his Berlin. But 
his fatherland was the world. His pen, 
while directed mainly against German 
nationalism and prejudice, the fake mo- 
rality of the ruling classes, the foibles 
of his countrymen and their institutions, 
reached far beyond Germany’s borders. 
His writings were eagerly awaited by 
thousands who feared the rising tide of 
fascism. 


Tucholsky’s voice was silenced when the 
Nazis came to power in 1933. The writer 
lost his world although the satirist kept 
smiling because, as Tucholsky put it, 
“One can smile at anything.” But two 
years later even the smile vanished; in 
1935, in exile, Tucholsky chose death by 
his own hand. 


SENSITIVE ANALYSIS: The editor and 
translator of The World is a Comedy is 
Dr. Harry Zohn, assistant professor of 
German at Brandeis University, an ac- 
complished interpreter of modern Ger- 
man writers, especially Stefan Zweig. 

Dr. Zohn has selected a representative 
group of Tucholsky’s essays and sketches 
and has prefaced his selections with a 
long essay of his own on the author’s 
significance. It is a most sensitive and 
intelligent evaluation of Tucholsky’s work 
and personality; it gives the American 
reader a real feeling of the time and 
atmosphere in which this unusual man 
fought and created. 


“MAKE A VOW”: One example shows 
how little Tucholsky’s words have lost 
their validity even after a quarter of a 
century: 

“People have said that I don’t know 
how a German can die; I know it well 
enough. But I also know how a German 
woman can weep—and I know how she 
weeps today, now that she slowly, excru- 
ciatingly slowly, realizes what her man 


has died for. What he has died for... 

“Am I rubbing salt on wounds? I should 
like to burn the celestial fire into wounds. 
I should like to cry out to the mourners: 
He died for nothing, for a madness, for 
nothing, nothing, nothing! ... 


“I silently say to myself: Promise it 
to yourself. Make a vow. Be active. Work. 
Tell the people. Liberate them from na- 
tional madness, you, with your small 
power. You owe it to the dead ,..No 
more wars!” 

Good translation is rare and an art in 
itself. Dr. Zohn has transposed idiomatic 
German into idiomatic American-English 





Humanite, Paris 


that preserves the author’s spirit and in- 
terprets the language of the people with 
all its universal laughter and tears, its 
jrony and vigor. This book binds the 
thinking people of the world with closer 
ties which are sorely needed today. 
—Pax 
*THE WORLD IS A COMEDY: A Tuch- 
olsky Anthology, translated and edit- 
ed by Harry Zohn, Sci-Art Publishers, 
Harvard Sa., Cambridge, Mass., 1957, 
240 pp., $3.75. 





AN ALL-AMERICAN COMES HOME TO A HALF-AMERICAN TOWN 


Jim Pace, U. of Michigan’s All-American halfback, got a hero’s welcome on his 
return home to Little Rock, Ark., on Jan. 2. A crowd of 1,500 met him at the 
airport and escorted him through town in a car caravan. Later at a banquet in 
his honor at Horace Mann High School admirers presented him with two plaques 
and a wristwatch. But in another part of town federalized National Guardsmen 
still patrolled Central High School so Negro students could go to an integrated 
school. It seemed that Little Rock Negroes could be All-Americans. elsewhere; 
only half-Americans at home. 
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SPECTATOR 4 
Plenty o’ Nothin’ 


HE RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT that film star Sidney Poitier 

had overcome his earlier misgivings and, under the promptings 
of producer Sam Goldwyn, agreed to play the lead role in the screen 
version of Porgy and Bess, highlights the dilemma of the Negro per- 
former. Poitier, according to an earlier release, would not sign for the 
Porgy part because he feared the film would not portray Negroes 
with dignity. 

Usually the Negro per for mer must take whatever Hollywood or 
Broadway have to offer, or else. More often than not, if he depended 
solely on employment in film or on stage, he'd starve. A recent sur- 
vey showed that while there were 143 jobs open to Negro actors on 
Broadway in 1956, the number had dropped to 75 last year; there 
were four integrated plays in 1956, two in 1957. 


The N.Y. Times recorded the successes of the Everyman Opera 
Co. when it performed Porgy for European audiences in 1956: ‘‘The 
troupe, widely hailed ovexywhere and regarded as one of the most 
powerful weapons in this country’s 
artistic offensive abroad, made an 
especially effective impression in the 
cities behind the Iron Curtain. Mem- 
bers of the artistic circles and lay- 
men were amazed not only by the 
performances but also by the fact 
that Negroes in this country had 
such opportunity.” 


What the Times failed to point out 
is that in between the crap-shooting 
and hell-raising of Porgy and the na- 
ive, heaven-loving fantasy of The 
Green Pastures—both of them pro- 
vided with some of the finest music 
and performed by some of the best 
talent of the American theater—the 
Negro performer has had paltry little 
opportunity. 


ND THERE'S SO MUCH IN BE- 
tween. Indeed, all the range 
and reality of American life as lived 
by Negroes and by whites, separately 
and together. Roy Wilkins, NAACP exec. secy., last October urged 
upon executives of the Assn. of Motion Picture Producers “the cast- 
ing of Negro performers in a range of roles representative of the posi- 
tion of the Negro in American life today.’’ You seldom even see Negro 
faces in crowd scenes in the movies, he pointed out, NAACP does not 
advocate a ban against the use of Negroes in comic or servant roles, 
he said, but does object to restricting them “solely to such roles and 
to the perpetuation of the stereotype of the Negro as an illiterate, 
frightened buffoon.” 


Of course, there has been some progress. Poitier himself helped 
establish a cultural landmark when he played the longshoreman in 
Edge of the City. The importance of this movie was that the drama- 
tic conflict in the play rose out of a development which one could 
easily imagine happening to any average Negro worker in New York. 
The Negro characters did not have to be (1) a dark-skinned dolt or 
(2) a near-white maiden out-soliloquizing Hamlet with a ‘‘to pass 
or not to pass” routine in order to be of interest to the movie-goers. 

Another of the “passing” cycle is announced for spring produc- 
tion. Frank Sinatra and Tony Curtis will fall in love with a white- 
looking colored girl (Natalie Wood) in France and Kings Go Forth 
will take up where the last such film left off. 


ORE ENCOURAGING NEWS comes with the announcement 

that Hollywood will film The Montgomery Story next spring, 
with Harry Belafonte playing the role of Rev. Martin Luther King. 
Jeffrey Hayden will direct and John O. Killens, author of Young- 
blood, is writing the story. 





SIDNEY POITIER 


In New York, Actors Equity issued an appeal to managers and 
producers of Broadway shows: “If writers, producers, directors and 
casting agents would consider the Negro artist primarily as an artist, 
to be given consideration for casting in any roles which his ability 
permits, it would be a vitalizing force in the theater.” But despite 
all the appeals and a few signs of advancement, things are still 
mighty tough for the Negro performer. 


Anyhow, after talks with Sam Goldwyn and director Rouben 
Mamoulian, Poitier decided to take the $75,000 and play Porgy. Dor- 
othy Dandridge, who had also had her doubts, accepted the role of 
Bess. Mamoulian said: “We would never trample on the dignity of 
the human being. We plan to make an uplifting film about the no- 
bility of life and that’s what we told Mr. Poitier and Miss Dandridge.” 

It’s only fair not to prejudge such an event. So we'll just wait 
until Mamoulian whisks us on to a celluloid “Catfish Row” and see 
if we get a lift. 

—Louis E. Burnham 





NEW YORK 


HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS! 
ENTER THE COLLEGE OF YOUR CHOICE 


Prepare successfully for the MAY COLLEGE BOARDS and the 
STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMS, Small classes; individual 
attention. 

Write or phone: 





Dave Franklin, 35° Orange St., Bklyn, TR $-3581 
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SPACE TRAVEL— 
SCIENCE AND FICTION 


Panel Discussion 
DR. RALPH BOWERSOX, Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, California 
Institute of Technology 


MARK CLIFTON, 
Writer, author 
Be Right" 


MARTIN HALL 
Fri., Feb. 7, 8 p.m. — Question Period 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
2936 W. 8th Street. — Adm. $l 
Benefit Tax Fund of the Church 


Science - Fiction 
They'd Rather 
& other best-sellers 


Moderator 














PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 

Rapid Service - Eyeglasses 

Repairs - Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 


WM. L. COLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Bivd. 
Los Angeles WeEbster 5-1107 
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HOMELINE FURNITURE 
& APPLIANCE CO. 
All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 


Best Quality — Lowest rrices 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tuesday. 
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YOU CAN GET ANY BOOK 
I 


PROGRESSIVE 
BOOKSHOP 


1806 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 5 
DU 2-743] 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. The Rights of Man. For 
centuries man has sought freedom. In the struggle for freedom man 
has endured many, many hardships. Among them torture, imprison- 
ment, the untold of misery, hunger and death. Man was crucified, 
thrown to the lions, burned at the stake, guillotined, hanged, elec- 
trocuted and sent into exile. Now man faces extinction. The enemies 
of freedom are ready to destroy the earth 





Division, the great enemy of man; with man, divided and dispersed 
On countless issues, dissipating his strength, falling easily into the 
traps set for him, forgetting that in unity there is strength. To strug- 
gle on issues alone is not enough. With an ever relentless enemy whose 
only intent is to continue to rule, and if necessary to destroy the 
earth in order not to relinquish his control, 


The character of the struggle for the Rights of Man must be changed 
No longer must it be a struggle of a piecemeal struggle for 
freedom. It must be a nemnplete struggle for the rights of man. We 
can no longer afford to wait ¢ achievements of man has 
brought man to the threshold of a golden age, also to the very brink 
of disaster. We have no choice 5 to survive 


issues, 
The scientifi 
fman 
Man being faced with 


complete destruction nas no alternative Dut to 


unite. It must be a unity of the Producer, of the Intellect and of the 
Youth. Man must reaffirm his faith in man, in the dignity of man 
and in the future of man. Man must uni te as a whole, under one 
banner with a s!ogan that in its self is all inclusive. A slogan that 
will proclaim the ex 9f man, in which all inequities will disap- 
pear, which proclaims the political, social, economic and cultural rights 
of man, which in its s2!f is the rebirth of man and forever banish 
hunger, fear. war at > is as follows: THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


ENDS WHEN MAN INTERFERES WITH THE RIGHTS CF MAN 


The struggle for freedom must be carried to its completion. With vice 
tory, the slogan, THE R:GHTS GF | MAN ENDS WHEN MAN INTER- 
FERES WITH THE RIK GCHTS CF MAN, becomes the law of man. Then, 
and only the trae, The present and the future are his 
Man will have come 
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ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
BSulte 405 Vandike 35390 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 
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2 PERFORMANCES Sat., 
“Enthralling”’ 


#0 10 p.m. 
—Atkinson, Times 


a. VSKY'S 


GATE THEATRE 
162 2d Av. (10 St.) OR 4-8796 











Wanted! 


in the name of 
Justice 


People with heart and 
determination. 


People who insist that 
Morton Sobell must be 
freed. 


A new Sobell campaign is 
being launched in the New 
York area, 


Volunteers are needed to cir- 
culate our new petitions ... 
to distribute our newspaper 
just off the press... to do 
office work, 


With your help, New York 
can set a pace for other parts 
of the country in getting one 
million Americans to act for 
Morton Sobell. 


To volunteer: 
phone: AL 4-9983 
or come directly to the 
New York Sobell Committee 
Rm. D, 940 Broadway 
(22 St. entrance), N.Y.C. 


NOTICE: BEGINNING MON., 
JAN. 20, THE SOBELL OFFICE 
WILL BE OPEN UNTIL 9 P.M. 
EVERY EVENING, MONDAY 
THROUGH FRIDAY. COME & 
BRING YOUR FRIENDS! 











Come light a candle with us 


ata | 


GUARDIAN 
si, BIRTHDAY 
PARTY 


City Terrace Cultural Center 
3875 City Terrace Drive 


RUBINSTEIN 
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SAT. EVE., JAN. 25 


DR. ANNETTE  T. 


will speak on 


“Shakespeare, Sputnik and 


Original Sin” 


John Howard Lawson, master of ceremonies 
e COFFEE AND CAKE AT 8-8:45 PM. e 











ALWAYS IN OUR MEMORY 
CHARLES KRUMBEIN 


January 20, 1947 


Margaret & Friends 


LLL LODE LEONE LEE - EAB TERRI: CGE, aes 


CHICAGOANS SAN FRANCISCO 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESN «- LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


?30 8. WELLS STREET 











Attention Bay Area! 
HEAR 


DR. ANNETTE T. 








PUBLICATIONS 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS RUBINSTEIN 
FOUND at the home of Dryden Phelps, 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


Send want lists to: 


Herbert Biblo, bookseller 
Dept. A, 3823 Deal Street 
Bast Chicago, Indiana 


1800 Thousand Oaks, Berkeley 
TUES., FEB. 4, 8 P.M. 


Auspices: National Gtardian 
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Detroit 





“THE NEW 
An Eyewitness 
Rubin, 


SOVIET CHALLENGE” 

Report—Hear Morris 
Editor, The Progressive. Fri., 
Jan. 24, 8 p.m. Auditorium, McGregor 
Library, 12244 Woodward. Adm. 90c, 
Students 50c. Questions & Discussion. 
Ausp.: Detroit Labor Forum. 





Chicaao 





Choice seats for Soviet pianist 
GILELS’ RECITAL, Sun., Feb. 
tickets, Suite 403, 189 W. Madison St. 
Phone ANdover 


3-1877. Prices: $1.75, 
$2.50, $3.30, $4.50. 
Coming: THE MOISEYEV DANCERS! 


EMIL 
2. For 





Chicago Showing of 
MAXIM GORKI’S “MALVA” 
Avon Theatre, Fullerton & Kimball 
Starting Jan, 7 





Los Angeles 


BELLAMY CLUB presents: Mrs. Dorothy 
Marshall, leader of Women for Legisla- 
tive Action, who will give report of 
hearings of House Ways & Means 
Comm. held in Wash., D.C. Subject: 
Money Planning for Peacetime. Tues., 
Jan. 28, 6:30 p.m., at Clifton Cafeteria, 
648 8S. Broadway, upstairs. Discussion 
follows. 








CALL TO A CONFERENCE! 


HOLLYWOOD ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
AVIATION ROOM 
7000 Hollywood Boulevard 


SUNDAY, JAN. 26—10 a.m.-2 “p.m. 
Ausp: LOS ANGELRS EWISH CUR- 
RENTS COMMITTEE. 














Philadelphia 
CARL MARZANI: “ ‘Economics of 
Growth.” Teachers Union Forum, Feb, 
7, 8:30 p.m., at John Bartram Hotel, 
Contribution $1.50 Legal Fund. 

New York 
COMING-OUT PARTY FOR JEWISH 


CURRENTS: Jan. 
noon, 2 p.m. 


19, 1958, Sunday after- 
Reception for Morris U. 
Schappes, new editor, and Dr. Louis 
Harap, retiring editor. Program: MOR- 
RIS CARNOVSKY: Teddi Schwartz, 
folksinger. Refreshments. Cont. $1.50, 
Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48 St. 
AMERICAN. “PAINTING 
“FROM ASHCAN TO ABSTRACT” 
by A. L. CHANNING 
illustrated with color slides 
Wed., Jan. 22, 8:15 p.m. 
Master Institute Theatre 
310 Riverside Drive at 103 St. 
Contribution $2. Proceeds to 
Kibbutz Scholarship Fund. Auspices: 
New York Women's Council of Americans 
for Progressive Israel. 





“PEACE AND THE SPUTNIK” 
A Symposium 


SIMON W. GERSON, Exec. Editor “The 
Worker” 

DAVID McREYNOLDS, Exec. Sec’y ‘‘Lib- 
eration” magazine 

Tues., Jan. 21, 8:30 p.m. at 683 Aller- 

ton Av. (Bronx). Sponsor: Freedom of 


Press Comm. 





TWO LECTURES 





Register and Attend This Week! 
MARXIST THEORY TODAY 
Mondays 
(Jan. 20 thru Feb. 24) 
6:30—Basic Principles of Marxism-Klein 
Main Epochs in U.S. History—Aptheker 

8:30—The Philosophy of History 
—Aptheker 
The New World of Socialism 
—DuBois, Allen and others 
eseeeseest8s 
Tuesdays 
(Jan. 21 thru Feb. 25) 
6:30—Struggle for Negro Freedom 
—Aptheker 
8:30—New Problems in Marxism 
—Aptheker 
esensee#e#es 
Wednesdays 
(Jan. 22 thru Feb. 26) 
6:30—Economics of Capitalism—Weise 
8:30—Boom and Bust in U.S.—Weise 
*eneeeee 


Thursdays 
(Jan. 23 thru Feb. 27) 
6:30—Dialectical Materialism —Wells 
8:30—Pavlow and Freud —Wells 


se es @ 8 
Fridays 
(every week; admission $1) 
8:15—Review of the Week 
—Collins and others 
6466839699 
Saturdays 
(Jan. 25 thru March 1) 
11 A.M.—New World A-Comin!—Collins 
(class for teenagers) 
see ee 8 @ 
Sundays 
(every week-admission $1) 
8:15—Sunday Evening Forums 
—Guest speakers (Ch. Collins) 
All classes meet for 6 sessions; full 
registration, $5; teenage class, $3. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to Herbert Aptheker 
c/o ADELPHI HALL, 74 5th Av., N.Y¥.C. 





NEW YORK MANDOLIN SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
106 East 14 Street, N.Y. 3 

has opening for players on concertinas 

and instruments of the mandolin family. 

Refresher course is arranged to prepare 

for joining the orch. The orchestra has 

small performing groups available for 

oranizations. For information write or 

call NI 6-1000 mornings. 





You Are Invited to Attend 
and Participate In 
A SYMPOSIUM AND DISCUSSION 


on 

“ISRAEL AND THE MIDDLE EAST” 
discussed from point of view of— 

AN ISRAELI STUDENT—Arie Perberg 

“Young Socialist’ editorial board mem- 
ber—Shane Mage 

AN ARAB STUDENT—Adel Akel 

“Hashomer Hatzair’” member—Dan Leon 

(Organizations listed for identification 
only) 

Fri., Jan. 24, 8 p.m. at Adelphi Hall, 
74 5 Av. Contribution 50c. 
Sponsor: THE YOUNG SOCIALIST 
ALLIANCE 








SUNDAY EVENING FORUMS 
Sunday, Jan. 19, 8:15 p.m. 
“What Can We Learn from Lenin 
for Today?” 

Vv. J. JEROME, farmer Editor, 
Political Affairs 
e@ What is valid? What is 
@ Dogmatism—left and right 
. . . 7 . ad s 
Sunday, Jan. 26, 8:15 p.m. 
“An America We Need to Know” 
ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 
@ New York is Not All America 
e@ People in our Jails 
sr 8 *® * 6@ @ 
Adelphi Hall, 7th 5th Av. Adm. $1 


“obsolete’’? 








“American Socialism: Restropect and Pd CLASSIFIED : 
Prospect” ’ a , 
Speaker: Max Sh achtman, National a : cs 4 
Chairman Independent Socialist League. 
Fridays, Jan. 17 and Jan. 24, 8:30 p.m. ee a 2a 
114 West 14 Street. General 
Friday, Jan. 24, 8:15 p.m. SPECIAL 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK 
A Marxist Analysis of Current Events 
“The Economic Forecasts for 1958— 
Will There Be a Bust?” 
MYER WEISE 


Adelphi Hall, 70 5th Ave. Adm. $1 


With each roll of developing and Jumbo 

album prints in following sizes: 127- 

120-620, we will supply a new roll of 

film. Send for details and mail bag: 
PAL FILM SERVICE 

Blvd. P.O. Box 123 G, New York 59, N.Y. 








| GUARDIAN THEATER NIGHT 


“GARDEN DISTRICT” 


TWO NEW PLAYS BY 


Tennessee Williams 


“Superb achievement . 


‘ 
1 
' THEATER PARTY H 
8 197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. : 
5 

F 
a 
© Erelosed $.ncccsscscesssosece « Please Send ME seccccscsrsssrreees see tickets at $5; : 

t 
e ‘ ; as : 
 wiedseisensneaninnnccs tickets at $6. 1 
‘ & 
‘ a 
I a ian a del hearer eile tiie“: 
r 
: 1 
a SNUIO. cer evsivaudavncaniensiabesubicedsessosioeseed peonseodiecse scecueeee ecccccccccoocecoccocesccre® 4 
; ‘ 
; ' | 
4 SE ERLE AAAI. po”, eae State...esegee ‘in. .0 
IN Ee LSI SEE ME I in BL pa Lh NS Sag Rn ot | 


. . 70 one else can use ordinary words 
with so much grace, allusiveness and power...” 


—Brooks Atkinson, N.Y. Times 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9, at 8:40 P.M. 
TICKETS: $5 and $6 
Call OR 3-3800 or fill in coupon below. 








1958 PEACE CALENDAR, handy spiral- 
back design, sized for desk or pocket 
use; generous daily appointment space, 
historic peace effort anniversaries and 
quotations; prepared by War Resisters 
League,, Dept. N., 5 Beekman 6st., New 
York 38, N.Y. Send $1.25 for single co- 
pies, $7 for six; postpaid anywhere in 
U.S. 





1000 Name & Address labels, in re-usable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name and 
address beautifully printed on quality 
gummed paper. Outstanding values on 
other personalized items on request. W.L. 
Whiteman Co., Dept. N.G., 1 Franklin 
Garden, Boston 21, Mass. 





Thicago 





YEAR END SALE! 
New fur coats, uncalled for coats, newly 
remodeled coats. All very reasonable in 
price. 
RUHIG FURS 
1343 Foster Av., Chicago 40. LO 1-9717 





Publications 





Complete correspondence of Roosevelt, 
Truman, Churchill & Attlee with Stalin, 
1941-1945! Sensational secret documents 
just released by the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry. Pre-publication price: $4:95 (2 
volumes, 600 pages, clothbound). Separ- 
ately: Roosevelt-Truman with Stalin, 
$2.95; Churchill-Attlee with Stalin, $2.95. 
Order from Council Book Dept., Suite 
403, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





Gain an insight into China’s Latest De- 
velopments through CHINA RECON- 
STRUCTS, an illustrated monthly in the 
English language. Their New Year's Gift 
of 2 superb reproductions of Sung Dyn- 
asty Paintings (A.D. 960-1279) hand- 
somely mounted on a folder, 18x12 
inches. Rate $2 yr. Order direct from: 
Progress Subscription Service, 924 King 
St. W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Please 
add 25c to U.S. checks. 





Resorts 
HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y.. 
via Thruway. Nature’s beauty spot for 
winter scenery and _ sports. Excellent 
skating on private lake. Open all year. 
Tel.: Kerhonkson 8008-W. 








GENERAL 





COMMUNITY CULTURAL CENTRE 


ARTIST MATERIAL STORE 
CLASSES: CHILDREN ADULTS 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE 


PHOTOGRAPHY - GUITAR 
DRAWING - MANDOLIN 
3059 Brighton 7 St. SH 3-3728 


MERCHANDISE ue 


HI-FI PORTABLE PHONOGR‘APH 

4 Speeds with NEW G.E. VRII 

Reluctance Cartridge. $69.95 Value. 
SPEC. $39.95. Standard Brand Dist., 
143 4 Av. (14 St.) GR 3-7819. One hour 
free parking 








GET MosT 
Antique & diamond 
—modern and “antique. 
remodeling 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St ‘Rm. 1193) Co 5-1881 





‘FOR THE LEAST 
jewelry, silverware 
Repairing and 


\ “STORM- SCREEN 
Ws AND DOORS 









Ww 
WOODEN 





*LINDS & DRAPES 
t Ale int prices 
JOHN KOBL ( 
238 Reid Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone: GL 2-3024 
SERVICES 





NORMA CATERERS—Now booking Fall 
and Winter functons—humes, temples, 
offices. Service and special orders any- 
where in the Metropolitan area. HU 
7-1561 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICB 
(Manhattan, Bronx, Westchester) 
150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
Y 8-0420 





CUSTOM FRAMING-PICTURES, PRINTS 
LITTLE ART CENTER .-SH 3-7937 
153 West End Av., Brooklyn 
20% discount on finest prints 
during month of January 





— 


UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 


Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





TIRED. OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, ree 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827. 





YOUR OLD FUR COAT will look like 
new when you remodel it at: 

MAX KUPERMAN 

315 Seventh Ave. — OR 5-7772 

You will also get a good buy in NEW 
FUR GARMENTS whether mink or per- 
sian, or any other furs. Come in and 
convince yourself. 





INSURANCE 
Personal and business. Fire, health, ace 


cident, theft, etc. Insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N.Y. 17 MU 3-2837 


TELE VISION & AIR- CONDITIONERS _ 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Manhattan, Bronx, Yonkers) 

154 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx §3, N.Y. 

os CY 8-0420" 





S SOON AS ANY ELEVATOR in Kansas City’s Ambassador Ho- 
tel passes the eighth floor, a light flashes and chimes ring on 
the ninth floor. If you go up the stairway, pressure pads under the 
carpeting trigger off bells and more lights flash, alerting a guard- 
room, manned day and night and stacked with shotguns, revolvers, 
cameras, telescopes. The ninth floor is the $100-a-day residence of 
a student. He is Lt. Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Jr., 28-year-old 
son of the dictator of the Dominican Republic, currently studying 
at the Command and General Staff College at Ft. Leavenworth. Some 
30 detectives in a fleet of patrol cars guard Trujillo, his wife and five 
of their six children. They watch for ambushes on Trujillo’s route 
to school, as the general whizzes by in a green Cadillac and photo- 
graph everyone seen near the General’s route more than once. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., THE OWNERS of an eating place called 
the Espignage Restaurant were knocked spy-high when a Municipal 
Court decision branded the place “unnecessarily unclean and un- 
wholesome.” They promised to clean up the kitchen in two weeks and 
re-open with a modest under-cover charge. ,.. Among the 200 books 
sent to the White House on Jan. 2 as a gift by the American Book- 
sellers Assn. was Ten North Frederick by John O’Hara. In Albany, 
N.Y., last month a bookseller was indicted for selling, among other 
allegedly obscene works, the paper-back edition of Ten North Fred- 
erick. The White House copy is the hard-cover edition. 


THE GUARDIAN’S URSULA WASSERMANN writes from Tel Aviv 
that Ellabelle Davis of the U.S. has been singing spirituals there and 
charming audiences “from sophisticated Tel Avivians to kibbutz- 
nicks.” She has added to her repertoire the season’s top hits, called 
“schlagerim” by Israelis ... Tel Aviv screens are also showing the 
Sartre film version of Arthur Miller’s Crucible, re-titled Witches of 
Salem. Miss Wassermann comments that it “is making a deep im- 
pression on a public beset by religious intolerance of a different 
kind.” , .. Charlie Chaplin’s King in New York is also being shown, 
but heavily cut by the censors to avoid offending the U.S. 


WILLIAM MANDEL IS BROADCASTING summaries of the Soviet 
press Monday evenings at 7:15 over FM radio station KPFA in Ber- 


Keley, Calif. 


(94 on the dial.) .. , Corliss Lamont’s The Philosophy 


of Humanism will go into its fourth edition on Jan. 14 when Philo- 
sophical Library will bring it out in a paper-back, selling for $1.45... 
Random House announces a new book called The Capitalist Mani- 
festo by Louis A. Kelso and Mortimer J. Adler. It will call for a “cape 
italist revolution” and a “capitalistic distribution of wealth.” This is 


where we came in. 


WHITE HOUSE PRESS SECY. JAMES HAGERTY became in- 
volved in a hassle at the recent NATO conference which the Lon- 
don Evening Standard says “badly dented” his reputation in Eng- 
land. Hagerty appeared to be “humorless” to the British because 
of his angry reaction to a satirical piece about White House press 
conferences by an American reporter. When queried by British jour- 
nalists about it, Hagerty said: “How would you British like it if this 
kind of stuff were written about your Queen?” Correspondents now 
call themselves, “Ministers to the Court of Queen James.” ... The 
current popularity of gruesome stories, known as “sick” jokes in 
the U.S., is explained thus by British psychologist Dr. Brian Wel- 
beck: Americans are trying to deny the reality that “war is no 
longer a thing that takes place a great way off but on their own 


door-step and to their own 


children.” Hopefully, he believes the 


craze will die out when Americans learn to face the reality of sputnik. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S TREASON TRIAL is the name of a new pamph- 
let published in Johannesburg which, in dramatic text and photos, 
tells the story of the 14-month ordeal endured by 156 men and 
women for fighting apartheid. To meet its legal defense costs and 
relieve the defendants and their families, the booklet asks help. 
Money can be sent to The Treason Trial Defense Fund, Box 2864, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. Trustees of the Fund include the Bishop 
of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves and author Alan 


Paton. 





WASHING MACHINE REPXIRS 
Sales—New and rebuilt machines 
SERVICE FOR ALL TYPES 
Brooklyn GE 4-4228 


MARCEL PAINTERS 

homes apartments, business 
Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
For estimates phone: Nunez, .GR 





Private 

premises. 
boros. 
7-7880. 








SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs 
Retied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture Repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Sovered. Re-upbolstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8- 
7887. Fraternal attention. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square L 5-8160 
MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8630 
on any moving problem, 








JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move iexpensively. §3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon. 24-hour service. Phone: 
SU 17-7378. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
3786. Station wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—#conomical—PSC 859. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 

Moving, storage, local & long distance, 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9- 3431, 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - GEN'L 
Reasonable Rates 
Call after 6 p.m, 
OLinville -2-6795 


LIGHT TRUCKING 





BILL SAVES YOU $$$ ON 


. MOVING AND TRUCKING 

Low rates. Special deliveries. 24° hour 
service. Call anytime, inc. Sundays é& 
holidays. Phone: MA 2-9482. 





RELIABLE €ARPENTER-MASON. Re- 
models old houses, ‘finishes basements, 
installs picture windows; sliding-door 
closets. Garages built. Very reasonable. 
NI 8-0191 (after 6 p.m.) 


POSITION WANTED 


BOOKKEEPER 
FULL CHARGE 
MATURE MAN 
Box J, National Guardian 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Men-women-ambitious-mature 
Wonderful opportunity, Part-time 
ES 6-1743 
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Pe A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
— 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 








ANNOUNCING A NEW 
GUARDIAN VITAMIN FORMULA 


Vitamin-Mineral 


CANDITABS . 


Chewable, flavored sugar-coated vitamin-mine- 
ral tablets in three flavors: chocolate, cherry or 
chocolate-cherry 


ONLY $2.50 for 100 tablets 


FOR CHILDREN: Past the age for pediatric drops and too 
young for adult formulas (up to early teens). Dosage: 1 tablet 
per day. 


FOR ADULTS: Unable for psychological reasons to swallow 
large capsules. Dosage: 2 or 3 tablets per day depending on 
needs. (Best to check with family doctor.) 


THEY TASTE GOOD! LIKE EATING CANDY! 
(only don’t take it from baby, get your own supply) 


CONTENTS per tablet : 


..2,500 USP units mgm. 
mgm. 
mgm. 
mgm, 
mgm. 
mgm. 
mgm. 

5 mgm. 
mgm. 


Vitamin A ace 
Vitamin D. 

Thiamin chloride 1 mgm, 
Ribofiavin Rae 0.25 mgm. 
Vit'n. B-12 Cyanocobalamin 3 megm. 
Ascorbic acid 30 mgm. 
Pyridoxine HCL 0.1 mgm, 
Niacinamide 6sn0seseccse SGM, 
Calcium pantothenate . ..1 mgm. 


Potassium 

Iron 
Manganese ... 
Magnesium ... 
Zine 
Molybdenum ... 


OTHER GUARDIAN VITAMIN FORMULAS: 


PEDIATRIC DROPS 


For infants and children 
Nationally advertised brand: $5.50 
Guardian Price: 


50cc. bottle, $2.50 ppd. 


THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 
Fo: run down & convalescents 


advertised brand: $9.45 


Guardian Price: 
100 capsules, $3.95 ppd. 
e © 


VITAMIN-MINERAL 
FORMULA GERIATRIC FORMULA 


For general use 
Nationally advertised brand: 
Guardian Price: 


$2.75 ppd. 


Nationally 


For 35 yr. olds and up 


advertised brand: 
Guardian Price: 


$5.25 Nationally 87.11 


100 capsules, 100 capsules, $3.75 ppd. 




















GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No COD’s. Fu!l payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 


or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Address . 


City ee 


eee eeereaneeee 








Outstanding Hi-Fi 
Recordings by the 
Soviet Artists Now 
Touring the U.S. 


GILELS 


and 


KOGAN 


Released by Monitor Records 
List Price: $4.98 per album 


GBS PRICE $3.95 ea. 


Please order by number 


BEETHOVEN'S ‘The Arch- 
duke Trio” with GILELS, 
piano; KOGAN, violin and 
ROSTROPOVICH, celio. No. 
2010. 


“The players melt tieir indi- 
vidual talents into a superlative 
ensemble perjormance which 
makes this latest version of an 
exquisite trio close to lIrresisti- 
ble.” —Time magazine 


LEONID KOGAN plays Bee- 
thoven Sonata in C minor 
with Andrei Mitnik and Mo- 
zart Sonata in F major with 
Gregory Ginsburg. No. 2011. 


ITINERARIES 


GILELS 


New York City 

Washington, D.C. 

. 25, 29, Feb. 21, 22 Phila. 
San Francisco 


Feb, 4 
Feb. 
Feb, 
Feb, 
Feb. 


sestebstbeetnanartissanianl Boston 
KOGAN 


BO; [ARE ~usciadgerisinmnesinmeereuiin Detroit 
Jan. 25 Philadelphia 
Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 2 New York City 
Feb, 8 Cleveland 
Puy. IS ssinsinniinescsins Chicago 
i a ee San Francisco 
Feb. Los Angeles 
Feb. 26 


March 2 St. Louis 








The Buy of the Year 


The Weavers at Carnegie 
Hall. A 12” LP album 
List Price: $4.98 
GBS Price: $3.95 ppd. 
The Weavers on Tour 

A 12” LP album. 


List Price: $4.98 
GBS Price: $3.95 ppd. 


BOTH FOR $7.50 
A $10 valuel 











"the MALL 


The mail on independent po- 
litical action continues heavy. 
The following letters concern 
themselves primarily with the 
Detroit elections of last No- 
vember, but their import is 
clear for all progressives. 


The progressive’s path 
VAN NUYS, CALIF. 

1958, another national elec- 
tion year, is upon us. The 
chances of progressives getting 
together in November ’58 are 
somewhat dimmed by the fact 
that we have not yet agreed on 
the elections of Nov. ’57. (“Let- 
ter From Detroit,"”, GUARDIAN, 
Dec. 23). 

The Detroit correspondent 
makes a seemingly logical case 
for “playing politics,” and 
points with pride to a coalition 
which elected a Negro council- 
man, and a reactionary mayor. 

For progressives of the Sput- 
nik era, there is the same justi- 
fication for playing politics as 
for taking up safe-cracking; 
perhaps a shade less. The pro- 
gressive will find it difficult to 
put his heart into either en- 
deavor, he will find that his tal- 
ents lie elsewhere, and he will 
discover that both occupations 
make him suspect to his fellow 
man and stranger to the light of 
day. 

We are living in a country to- 
day which has no moral leader- 
ship. We are living in a world 
which requires moral leadership 
for survival. Is the path of the 
progressive so difficult to find? 

R. P. 


A few questions 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

This writer is himself a char- 
ter member of UAW. He carried 
the old “Here’s Mine—Where’s 
Yours?” card in the mid-thir- 
ties. He has participated in all 
the great struggles of the move- 
ment, often in leading elective 
positions, and as late as 1953. 

What does the irate UAW 
man from Detroit feel about the 
UAW-established Public Review 
Board, with standards set down 
by the UAW lumping crooks, 
racketeers, communists and fas- 
cists in one single category? 
Does this fearless fighter for 
progress feel that progressives 
can longer afford the luxury of 
such slander against an honor- 
able segment of the working 
class? Or are we to ignore this 
basic and dangerous denial of 
union democracy (under guise 
of ethical practices, too) as be- 
ing insignificant? Since when is 
the UAW above outside criti- 
cism? Barring official and 
quasi-official bodies of inquisi- 
tors whose objective is to weak- 
en if not destroy organized 
labor, is it not time to welcome 
the aid of progressives such as 
we find in the GUARDIAN in 
unmasking the hypocrisy of red- 
baiting, in taking an indepen- 
dent position on political issues? 

Who would not wish for help 
in bringing to book, in the in- 
terests of the entire member- 
ship of the UAW, a leadership 
that beats the drums incessant- 
ly for a bankrupt Democratic 
Party policy, the major plank 
of which is the promise to wage 
more relentless war against the 
socialist world than do the Re- 
publicans? 

It is long past the time when 
progressives should enter the 
lists for the counter-assault on 


reaction. Recent decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court should 
pave the way. Let us unite in- 
dependently as progressives, 
speak for socialism once more 
as though we seek it, and rally 
the workers for peace. Then we 
will perform our obligation as 
progressives in these times, and 
not before. This writer is weary 
of those who argue that we are 
too weak; when shall we be 
stronger? He can only answer 
for himself, of course; and this 
year he proposes to work for 
some progress among our self- 
styled progressives. 

The O’Murghada 


A prediction 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Three points in reply to the 
views on the recent Detroit elec- 
tion expressed by Name With- 
held: 


@ I criticized the labor and 
progresive forces for supporting 
the right-wing Republican Louis 
C. Miriani for mayor, rather 
than running a candidate of 
their own. NW replies not by 
defending Miriani’s record or 
program but by arguing that 
the alternative to endorsing 
Miriani would have been the de- 
feat of the Negro community’s 
candidate for Council, William 
T. Patrick Jr. 


The implication is that any- 
body who opposed Miriani was 


hurting Patrick. But the fact is 
that Miriani never spoke in fa- 
vor of Patrick a single time 
throughout the campaign, and 
his right-wing machine never 
lifted a finger in behalf of Pat- 
rick. (I was the only candidate 
for mayor to endorse Patrick). 
Patrick was elected not because 
the labor movement endorsed 
Miriani, but because of the 
combined labor and Negro sup- 
port for Patrick. 


@® In my post-election letter 
to the GUARDIAN, I said Miri- 
ani was “supported by GM- 
Ford - Chrysler - Reuther - 
Hoffa.” NW says he resents this 
as “slandering” of his union. 
I spelled out the basic political 
content of the Miriani coalition 
he defends. It is shocking and 
shameful when labor leaders 
place themselves in the same 
camp as the monopoly corpo- 
rations. But NW has no right to 
call my report of what hap- 
pened “slandering” unless he 
can disprove the charge that 
the corporations backed Miri- 
ani, who is and always has been 
their tool and servant. 


® Was it correct for pro- 
gressives to endorse Miriani? 
Here is his record since taking 
office less than two months ago: 
He let the Detroit Housinge-Com- 
mission reaffirm its segregation 
policy in public housing, though 
he can fire its members any 
time he doesn’t like what they 
do. He appointed to the strate- 
gically important Corporation 
Counsel’s office a man whose 
chief specialty has been defend- 
ing Detroit’s police when they 
are brought into court for bru- 
tality against Negroes. He has 
approved a healthy cut in taxes 
for businessmen. He has per- 
mitted a further cut in bus 

services. 
Sarah Lovell 





